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MACMILLAN & CO’/S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHBAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. (CONDENSED). 


BISMARCK: some Secret Pages of his History. Being a Diary 


kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five Years’ Officialand Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 


Extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


THIRD THOUSAND, 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BLIZABEBTH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


The SOLITARY SUMMER. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


SATURDAY RE&EVIEW.—“ We have seldom read more Pleasant and creditable specimens of characteristic feminine 


writing of th 


the day than ‘ Blizabeth and her German Garden’ and * The Solitary Summer.’...... Two charming volumes.” 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
POPULAR BDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 1 vol. extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


SATURDAY REV/IEW.—* When all = are turned with anxiety towards France, it is difficult to over-estimate the 


value of Mr. Bodley’s profound and powerfu 
theme, and the whole constitutes an extraordinary work,” 


work or the wisdom of its reissue in popular form, Gigantic indeed is the 


The TRAIL of the GOLDSEEKERS. A Record of Travel in 


Prose and Verse. By HAMLIN GARLAND. Crown &8vo. és. 


NEW VOLUME OF FORBIGN STATESMEN. 


COSIMO de’ MEDICI, By 


DOROTHEA EWART, late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GLOBE.—“ Of Cosimo, as a man and 

it marked at once by care and finish, The reader is made to see 

nly — wee the qualities in Cosimo, and the circumstances 


as statesman, Miss Ewart paints 
quite 


in which he secured for him the dominance in Florentine 
Life and 


FROM COMTE to BENJAMIN KIDD. 
The Ap to Biol iy Evolution for Human Gui 
MACKIN , B.D. (Bdin.), M.A. D.D. ove 


My —* He is well read and he is an acute thinker... 
the book is that 


The PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY of ,, 


the STATE. By BERNARD BOSANQUET. 8vo. 10s. net, 
OBSERVER —“ Packed with thought and knowledge, it deserves the 
serious m that curiously 
fneclnating, if somewhat abstruse matter, the theory of the State.” 


TWO HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston 


Py -- RCHILL, Author of ‘The Celebrity.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Upwards of 10 000 Copies have been sold in America within three 
publication. 
ENGLISH REVIEWS. 
OBSERVER.—* A five historical story of early American days; full 
of aed ‘go’ aud admirably written 
DAILY SLBGkAPH—" Full of good things. The narrative excels 
in interesting, vivid, and picturesque 
AN REV IBWS. 
N.Y. TRIBUNE. markably workmanlike production 
Mr. Churchill has cause to feel 
"BOSTON HERALD.— “Pure romance of the most captivating and 
alluring order. 
RUPERT, by the GRACE of GOD. 
DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
of the ‘his- 


ATHENAUM sing 
toricai’ fiction of the day. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 
“WAR to the KNIFE”; or, Tangata 
Maori. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
OBSERV ER.—“ An eminently readable story of New Zealand life full 
fresh attractiveness.” 
RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The GAME and the CANDLE. Crown 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
BNGLAND. 
The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 110 and 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


NOW READY, price 6s.; by post, 6s. 3d. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE EIGHTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Vols. I. to XII, 1892 to 1897. 
(Two Vols, in each Year.) 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


TICKPHAST PASTE is HEAPS better than 
Gum for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 6d. and Is. with 
strong, useful Brash (not a Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Leaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of ali Stationers. Stickphast Paste sticks 


AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Printers, 

Se, per dozen, of pisia. "New Pocket 


Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authots should” nove Leadenhall Ltd., cannot be 


that The 
reeponsibie loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
be re’ 


W M. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS ARE 
ALWAYS THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON. 


Schweppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lemon- 
ade, Tonic Water, Dry Ginger Ale, and Sparkling 
Malvern) have been celebrated for over a century, 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
and continue to be supplied to the Queen. 


{ ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— F 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


SCHWEPPES, Lro., LONDON, MALVERN, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE. 


ULLETON’S BSRALDIC OFFICE, 


25, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON 


GENBALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 
Heraldry ; English and Foreign. Genealogical Charts Engr: ssed. 
Sketches and Paintings of Arms and Crests. 


Book-piates, Seals, Dies, Livery Buttons, 
Srested Stationery, Visiting Cards, &c. 
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EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for 
procuri SCARCE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. No matter 
what English and French Catalogues post 


Books. .—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

Ro matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the worid over 
as tne ee most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.—BAKER's 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTHAMS 1 PUBLISHERS and 


of 27 and 20, West 23rd Street, New York, and 2%, BEDFORD STREBT, 
LONDON, W.C., desire te call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the by their Branch House ia 
London for filling, om the most ‘favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 


sent 


BOOK. PLATES. 

JUST PUBLISHED, Part VI. Vol. III. Third Series, price 2s. 6d. 
GENEALOGICA et 
HERALDICA. 
th Book-plate and Pete of Bible Entry of Toomas Carvick ; 

George an 


4. to id Nectar Finlay in Cemetery, Athens; Ea- 
gravings of Grazebrvok Arms, Seal, and Autographs. 


London : MITCHELL & HUGHES, 140, Wardour Street, W. 


JUST PU BLISHED. 


TO COLLECTORS, AMATEURS, CLOCK AND \ meee MAKERS, 
FURNITURE DEALERS, & 


Demy 8vo. KO pp., price 10s. ast 


QED CLOCKS and WATCHES and their 
MAKERS. 


By F. J. BRITTEN, 
Secretary of the Horological Society. 
With 400 Illustrations, many Photographic, of choice and curious 


B. T. BATSFORD, 04, High Holborn, London. 


No4#'s FLOOD, it its Naturalness, Universality, 
and Traces. 1d. 
W. REEVES, 186, Fleet Street. 
Second Edition, price 4d. 
RIEF LESSORS in ASTRONOMY. 
. T. LYNN, B.A. FR. 
“conversa ral any way dry 


or 
STONEMAN, 89, Warwick Lane, B.C. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


YELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Ninth Bdition. With 3 Plates, By W. T. LYNN, 


. We are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, + enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


STANFORD, 26and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 64. 
ECLIPSES: Sketch of the 

be Observation 


of Sotar and Lunar Beli both im Ancient Times. 
W.T. LYNN, BAPrRAS. 


London B. STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Seventh Edition, price Sixpence, ciotn, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 


interesting Facts in the 
History of Cometary Astronomy. 


EBD WAKD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street , Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1899. 


CONTENTS. —No. 79. 

NOTES :—Portraits by George Dance, 1—‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’: Notes and Corrections, 3—Marriage 
Customs and Defaulting Omens, 5—French Proper Names 
—Epitaph of E. Weston, 6—** Spancel Minute-men” 
—Shelley at Oxford, 7. 

QUERIES :—Admiral A gillyvine pen '’—‘‘ Geleez”’ 
—‘*Melius superius indumentum" — Menilek — Parry 
Arms, 7—Titian at Warwick Castle—Palmer Family— 
Heraldic—Age of Human Bones—Kerr—“‘ Old Clustrum ” 
—Blessing Cattle—Anglicisms—“ Idyl” or “Idyll,” 8— 
Sir E. Barnes—‘ Life of Edward I1.’—Dr. T. Sanderson— 
Taverner — Motto on Sundial — Marriages of Persons 
already married to Each Other—Andrew Brewer—Author 
of Quotation, 9. 

REPLIES :—Chinese Medicine, 10—Waller—Irish Glibbes, 
or Coulins, 11—** Ringes ’’—Religious Foundation at Shere 


—* Dies creta notandus “’ — Instrumental Choir — Mon- 
taigne and East Anglia—Windsor Chairs—* Index,”’ 12— 
Portrait of Tom Paine — “ Janissary,” 13 ** Dibble 


Ancient Water-pipes, 14— Two of Edward FitzGerald’s 
Early Poems, 15—Lady Grange—M.P. claiming Payment 
of Expenses— Holy Wells— ‘Shaving Hat,’’ 16—‘* The 
white faunch hind ’’—County Nicknames— Wind Indicator 
at Peckham—John Massy —‘The Three Sergeants’ — 
Corpus Christi Day — Cricket, 17—Jane Shore—Public 
Schools with Branch Establishments, 18. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Metcalfe’s ‘A Great Historic Peer- 
age : the Earldom of Wiltes ’—Ebsworth’'s ‘ The Roxburghe 
Ballads ’"—Nevill’s ‘ Memoirs of Monsieur d’Artagnan.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


PORTRAITS BY GEORGE DANCE, R.A. 

Since the publication of an article which 
I contributed to the Magazine of Art of 
October, 1898, I have drawn up a list of the 
portraits sketched in pencil by George Dance, 
with some clue as to their present where- 
abouts. The majority of these portraits 
came under the hammer at Christie’s on 
1 July, 1898. A mere glance at the followin 
list will show its extraordinary interest anc 
variety. In many instances these profile 
portraits are the only ones known to exist ; 
and in any case this list will have a unique 
value to a large number of future inquirers. 
In addition to the facts already published 
concerning George Dance, Mr. Joseph 
Green, of Salisbury Gardens, Tunbridge 
Wells, has obligingly furnished me with a 
good many othes particulars. Dance married 
into a Quaker family, his wife being Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Gurnell, Esq., of the 
Manor House, Ealing Green, the event taking 
lace on 24 March, 1772. Dance took a 
eading part in connexion with the banquet 
at the Guildhall to the allied sovereigns (see 
Gent. Mag., 1814, part ii. 179). The Gent. 
Mag., 1791, part i. 493, states that he also 
painted (?sketched) a portrait of Francis 


Grose, F.S.A., which was engraved by Barto- 


lozzi. Mrs. George Dance, the widow of the 
artist’s great-grandson, possessed in 1881 a 

wrtrait of George Dance by Sir Thomas 

wrence, and’ also a good copy of the same. 
Mr. Green possesses a large scrapbook of 
sketches by Dance. It may be added that 
the portraits by him in the Royal Academy 
Library were purchased by order of reso- 
lution of the Council, 14 January, 1813, 
and as Dance was then alive they were pre- 
sumably ome from him. The abbrevia- 
tions in the following list are: R.A.L. (Royal 
Academy Library), N.P.G. (National Portrait 
Gallery), B.M. (British Museum), and R.C.S. 
(Royal College of Surgeons). Those marked 
with an * indicate such of the sketches as 
were engraved by W. Daniell and published 
by him under the title of ‘A Collection of 
Portraits, sketched from the Life since the 
Year 1793, 1808-14. Those portraits which 
were reproduced to accompany my letter- 
press in the Magazine of Art are indicated by 
the letter ». There are four which I have 
not been able to trace—Joah Bates, the Earl 
of Charlemont, Charles, first Earl Lucan, and 
Major-General Picton, all of which are in the 
engraved series ; probably these were given 
to or purchased by the respective individuals, 
and may now be in _ possession of their 
descendants. 


Abernethy, J., surgeon.—Leggatt Bros. 

*Agar, Charles, Earl of Normanton and Archbishop 
of Dublin.—Lord Normanton. 

Allot, Rev. ——, Dean of Sanders. 

>Angerstein, J. J.—B.M. ; Mag. of Art, Oct., 1898. 

*Anstruther, Sir J.— tt. 

“Armstrong, C., M.D.—P. & D. Colnaghi. 

*Arnold, Sam., Mus. Doc.—N.P.G. 

“Bacon, J.—R.A.L. 

Baker, Geo. —Colnaghi. 

Baldwin, Rd.—Leggatt Bros. 

Banister, J.—N.P.G. 

*Banks, Sir J.—Leggatt Bros. 

*Banks, T., R.A.—R.A.L. Another.—B.M. 

*Barnard, Thos., Bishop of Limerick.—Col. Sanders. 

“Barry, J.—R.A.L. 

Bartolozzi, F.—R.A.L. 

“Bates, Joah, musician, &c. 

“Batty, R., M.D.—Col. Sanders. 

Beaumont, Sir G. -P.G. 

Beechey, Sir W.—R.A.L. 

“Bensley, R., actor.—Christie’s, 15 May, 1899. 

Berwick, J.—Col. Sanders. 

Blacker, Rev. P.—Thomas & Son. 

Blake, ——, musician.—Thomas. 

Blicke, Sir C.—R.C.S 

Bligh, Admiral.—N.P.G. 

Bonomi, J.—R.A.L. 

*>Boswell, James.—N.P.G.; Mag. of Art, Oct., 1898 

Bourgeois, Sir F.—R.A.L. 

Brettingham, R., architect.—B.M. 

Brocklesby, Rd., physician.—B.M. 


“Budd, Rd., physician.—Leggatt. 
Burch, Ed.— UL 
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Burney, Chas., Mus. Doc.—N. 

Burney, Chas., scholar.—B. 

*Carr, architect.—J. L. Rutley. 

Castlereagh, Lord.—N.P.G 

Catton, C.—-R.A.L. 

Tiberius. —Klackner. 

Chalié, F., wine merchant.—Vokins. 

“Chambers, Sir W.—R.A.L. 

*Charlemont, Earl of. 

Clarke, Alderman Rd.—J. L. Rutley. 

Coates, Rev. C.—Col. Sanders. 

Cobb, J., Sanders. 

Cockerell, architect.—B.M. 

Coc kerell, Mrs. Ss. P.—B. 3. M. 

Combe, Ww. ~ Dr. Syntax ”).—Fine-Art Society. 

Copley, J. 8.—R.A.L. 

Cosway, R.—R.A.L. 

Crosdill, J., —Thomas. 

“Dalrymple, Alex., —J. L. Rutley. 
nee, G., the atin M Spielmann; Mag. 
of Art, October, 1898. 

Dance, Wm., musician.—M. H. Spielmann. 

Daniell, T.—R.A.L. 

Daniell, W., engraver.—B.M. 

*Dartmouth, Lord.--J. L. Rutley. 


*Delane, Solomon, artist.—Milner. Another of the 
| Marsden, 'W., author and collector.—Marsden. 


same. —Colnaghi. 
*D’ Kon, Chevalier.—B.M. 
*Dickson, W., Bishop of Down and Connor.—Sir E. 
Sullivan. 
Drewe, W., solicitor.—V. E. Plarr. 
*Dryander, "Jonas. — M., bought in 1884. 
Earle, Sir J.—R.C 
Edwards, E., —B.M. 
Englefield, Sir H. C.—N.P.G 
Este, Rev. C, editor of the World.- -Col. Sanders. 
Farington 
Faweett, actor. —J. L. Rutley. 
Fisher, John, wh of Salisbury. —V. E. Plarr. 
laxman, J.—R.A.L. 
‘oot, Jesse, surgeon.—R.C.S. 
Foster, N.—J. L. Rutley. 
Fuseli, H.—R.A.L. 
“Gardner, ‘Lord Uttoxeter.—J. L. Rutley. 
Garvey, Edmund.—R.A.L. 
‘Gilpin, 8.—R.A.L. Another.—B.M., bought in 
859. 


*Girtin, Thos., artist. —B.M. 
Goulburn, Lieut.-Col.—J. L. Rutley. 
Graham, Hon. Sir R.—J. L. Rutley. 
Grindall, Rd., surgeon.—R.C.S. 


of this name).—Thomas. 
Hall, Henry.—J. L. Rutley. 
Hamilton, A.L. 
Hardinge, Geo., ., politician and author.—J. L. Rutley. 
*Hardwicke, Thos., architect.—W. Sterling. 
*Harrison, 8., singer.—W. Sterling. 
Harvey, Ludiord, surgeon.—Klackner. 
*Haydn, J. F. —Leggatt. 
*Hearne, Thos., engraver.—Thomas. 
Heaviside, J., su - —Klackner. 
Prince.— 


Hodges 


dramatist.—B.M. 


*Hole, Rev. Rd., author.—E. E. Wellesley. 
*Hoole, J.—N.P.G. 

*Hoppner, J. xy A.L. 

Howard, R.A.L. 


Howard, J., ‘surgeon.—R.C. 8. 


Rev. G., author.—Thomas. 
v. T. S., author.—Thomas. 
The comedian. —Col. Sanders. ; 
o— 
Incledon, Chas. —N.P 
James, Sir Walter. Rutley. 
Jekyll, Joseph.—N.P. 
Jessop, W., engineer. - P.G. 
*Kem lle, J. P.—Christie’s, 15 Ma 
*King, Thos., actor.—Christie’s, Mer May, 1899. 
Knyvett, C., senior, musician. —Thomas. 
Knyvett, C., junior, —— —Thomas. 
*Knyvett, W: -» Musical — r.—Thomas. 
Lamb, Charles, at the wenty-two.*—Sabin. 
«Langton, Bennet. — 
*Latham, Dr. John. —Col. Sanders. 
Lawrence, Sir T.—R.A.L. 
Lewes, J., architect.—E. E. Wellesley. 
Lewis, M. G.—Colnaghi. 
*Lewis, W. T., comedian.—B.M. 
ng, W., surgeon.—Harvey. 
Longman, publisher.—Fine- Society. 
*Lucan, Charles, first Earl. 
Lysons, Rev. D.—B.M. 
Lysons, Samuel.—B.M. 
N archant, N.—R.A.L. 


Mathias, G., treasurer to George LIL—E. E. 
Wellesle 
Mrs. (? Mattocks, actress).—E. E. Wel- 


Meyer, 
ini, —E. E. 

Moore, Dr. John, author.—N. 
G. —R.A.L. 

. actor.—N.P.G. 

Mylne, civil —N.P.G. 
New bery, ¥., er.—Thomas. 
Newton, F. ie A.L. 

Nollekens, J.—R. L. 

‘Northcote, J.—R.A.L. 

Opie, J.—R.A.L. 

Opie, Mrs., authoress.—B.M. 

Palmer, John, novelist.—W. Roberts. 

*Paoli, General.—B.M. 

Parke, ——, oboist.—Harvey. 

«Partin ton, Miles medical man.—W. Roberts. 

ipps, Hon. Mrs. Augusta.—Co! i. 
Piozzi, Hester Lynch. —N. P.G. 

Piozzi, Signor.—N.P.G 
Planta, “Lg Hon. Joseph. —B.M. 
Pott, Rev. J. H., author.—Colnaghi. 
Powys, Rev. Thos.—J. L. Rutley. 
Pratt, C., Earl Camden.—Colnaghi. 
s, Rev. A., cyclopedist.—Clifford. 
«Rennell, Major J.—N.P.G. 
*Rennie, J., engineer.—N.P.G. 
*Revett, N., architect.—Colnaghiv 
Richarde, J.—R.A.L. 
*Rigaud, AL. 
Rix, W. Town Clerk of London.—J. L. Rutley. 
Robert, — —-, M.D. —E. E. Welles] — 
Robinson, Mary, “ Perdita.”— 
>Rogers, Samuel.—N.P.G.; Mag. Art, Oct., 1898. 
*Rooke, Judge.—J. L. Rutley. 


* This 7 interesting and almost unknown 
rtrait is dated 1797, and was —, at Messrs. 


‘oster’s, Pall Mall, on 7 December, 1898. 
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.—-RAL 

‘J.—R.A.L. 

*Russell, Dr. —Coln 

‘Salomon, J.P 


engraver.—B.M. 
aghi. 


—, —Colnaghi. 
D.—R.A.L. 

"Seward, W. P.G. 

*Sharp, Granville.—N.P.G. 

*Sharp, W., surgeon.—R.C.S 

*Shield, W., musical composer.—N.P.G. 
Sims, J., —Klackner. 


Small, ——, singer.—W. Roberts 
Smedley, Capt. H. E.LC.—W. Roberts. 
Smirke, R.—R.A.L. 

*Smirke, R., junior.—R.A.L. 
Smith, Joseph. —Colnaghi. 
Smith, 


——, musician. 
*Steevens, George. —N.P.G. 

Stothard. Thos.—R.A.L. 

Stubbs, Geo.—R.A.L. 

Taylor, J.. oculist.—R.C.S. 

Thomson, Hy.—R.A.L. 

Townley, James, Proctor in the Commons.—Col- 


Venn, 

Waithman, R.- —Colnaghi. 

Walker, Sir Geo.—Coln 

*»Walpole, Horace. — N.P.G. ; 
1898.* 


Warren, Peter, 1795.—Stuart. 


Mag. of Art, Oct., 
Another, undated. 


Wheatley, F.—R.A.L. 
*Whitefoord. Caleb.—Christie’s, 15 May, 1899. 
*W ilmot, F.R.S8.—Colnaghi. 


“WwW ilton, Jos.—R.A.L. 

Wolcot, Dr., “‘ Peter Pindar.”—B.M. 

Ww roughton, ——, comedian.—Klackner. 
Wyatt, J.—R.A.L. 

Young, Arthur. rw P.G. 

*Zoffany, J.—R.A.L. 


In the sale there were eight other portraits 
without names, but respectively described as 
an engraver, the superintendent of the Bengal 
warehouses, an auditor of the Board of Works, 
a surgeon, an architect, a gentleman, a F rench 
painter, and the editor of a new spaper. Some 
of these it should not be difficult to identify. 

It ought perhaps to be mentioned that the 
portraits of Bensley, Kemble, King,and White- 
foord were also in the Dance sale last year, 
that they passed into the possession of Mr. 
William Wright, and that they were included 
in his collection of water-colour drawings, 


* In the 


_— the name is given, by a 
curious oversight, as 


obert Walpole, but there can 


be no about the portrait representing 
alpole, 


Horace 


&ec., which Messrs. Christie sold on 15 May 
ast. . RoBERTs. 
*Cariton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham, 8.W. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’; 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


(Continued from 9 §. iii. 204.) 
Vol. LVIILI. 


Pp. 19-21. Bp. Ullathorne. There is a 
chapter on him in J. F. Hogan's * Australian 
in London and America,’ 1889; Dr. Little- 
dale’s ‘Unity and the Rescript” was a reply 
to Ullathorne. 

P. 21 a. Richard Ullerston ; see Poulson’s 

* Holderness,’ i. 250-3, ii. 277, where he is 
called “Ulverstone.” | For “Beford” read 


Beeford. 

P. 23 b, 1. 1. Insert and after “ Yorkshire.” 

Pp. 36-7. W. U peott. E. H. Barker's 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ 1852, ii. 5, 6. 

P. 39. James Upton 
‘Ioropio, Extracts from Greek Historians, 
with Notes and Latin Version, as a Delectus 
for Eton School,” 1701, dated from Eton, June, 
1701. His ‘Ascham’ was reissued in 1815. 

Pp. 43-5. David Urquhart was entertained 
at a public dinner in Hull, 26 Dec., 1838, and 
his speech printed ; his ‘Pillars of Hercules’ 
was adversely reviewed by Ford in the Quar- 
terly Review, March, 1850; ‘ Manual of Turkish 
Bath, edited from’ U rquhart by Sir J. Fife, 
1865 ; story of his bringing upa child without 
clothes, ‘N. «& Q.,’ 3" S. ix. 381; he issued 
many pamphlets, of which five vols. were 
offered to public libraries in 1882 by the 
conductors of the Diplomatic Review; see 
Spectator, 16, 23 May, 1885, Kastern Morning 
News, 13, 16 Dec., 1898. 

John Urry. Hearne’s ‘Gul. 
Neubrig.,’ 1719, ii. 770. 

Pp. 64-72. Abp. Ussher’s sermon at 
Wanstead, 1624, received much attention, 
Chillingworth, “Rel. Prot.,’ 1846, pp. 26, 237, 
262 ; Baxter, ‘ Reform’d Pastor,’ 1656, p . 423, 
462. Baxter admired him, wrote his to 
the Unconverted’ at his request, and says 
there were “but three such in all our times, 
as Usher, Gataker and Vines,” ‘Reform’d 
Pastor,’ pp. 161-2 ; ‘ Works,’ ed. Jenkyn, 1846, 
pp. lvii, 43 ; Vines, ‘Sacrament,’ 1677, poem 

refixed. He supplied various readings to 
Dr. H. Hammond's ‘ Paraphrase’ ;a MS. of 
his on music is mentioned in ‘ Aratus,’ Oxon. es 
1672, ii. 47 ; a letter on the Ignatian Epistles, 
Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ v. 367; his friend- 
ship with Sir M. Hale, ibid., vi. 45,74; Hervey 
styles him that “oracle of universal learnin 

‘ Meditations,’ 1758, i. 272; Blackwall calls 
him “venerable,” ‘Sacred Classics, 1737 
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ii. 202; Hickeringill rebukes Marvell for 
attacking him, ‘Gregory Father Grey-beard,’ 
1673, p. 215. Ussher’s works induced Arthur 
Bedford to write his ‘Scripture 
1730; his tract on the Incarnation, ‘Im- 
manuel,’ was reprinted at Hull in 1824. 

P. 75 a. “Swinhey,” ¢.¢., Swine ; “ Nunke- 
lyng,” now NVunkeeling. 

P. 84 b. “ Tooke’s,” read J'ook’s. 

Pp. 84-5. A. J. Valpy. See F. H. Barker's 
‘Literary Anecdotes.’ 

P. 89. “ Henderskelfe,” now Hinderskelf. 

P. 91. Vanbrugh. Tickell praises his work 
at Blenheim in prologue to Addison’s ‘ Rosa- 
mond,’ Addison’s ‘ Works,’ 1726, i. 90. 

P. 100. Blackmore wrote a poem ‘Instruc- 
tions to Vanderbank,’ on which see Steele’s 
Tatler, No. 3, ed. 1723, i. 15, 16. 

Pp. 104-11. Waller wrote a poem on Van- 
dyke, ‘ Poems,’ 1694, p. 30. 

Pp. 112 b, 116 a. “Shipbourne,” “Ship- 
borne.” 

P. 146 a. “Busby,” Buskhy. 

P. 150 a. Epworth is in Lincolnshire. 

Pp. 167-8. Sir John Vaughan, judge, was 
praised by Oldham for’ his “sense,” ‘ Poems,’ 
ed. Bell, 161; his friendship with Sir M. 
Hale, Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ vi. 23 ; and 
with Bp. Stillingfleet, who preached his 
funeral sermon, ‘Life of Stillingfleet,’ 1710, 
p- 21. 

Pp. 170-1. Bishop Richard Vaughan is 
praised at length in the ded. of Rob. Hill’s 

Pathway of Piety,’ 1629. Andrew Willet 
dedicated to him ‘Genesis,’ 1605. He stopped 
the printing of Lord Bacon’s ‘ Considerations 
condition the Church of England,’ 1604. 

Pp. 174-5. Robert Vaughan, antiquary. 
Sen ‘Langtoft,’ vol. i. p. 4. 

Pp. 182-3. Thomas Vaughan is ridiculed 
in Gifford’s ‘ Baviad’ and ‘ Meviad.’ 

P. 186 b. “ Stow-in-the-wolds,” on-the- 
wold, 

P. 207. Henry Venn’s ‘Sermons,’ 1759, 
were at St. Alban’s, Wood Street ; sermon on 
St. Matt. x. 35, 36, 1759; funeral sermon for 
Grimshaw, of Haworth, with ‘ Memoir,’ 
Leeds, 1763. See Gent. Mag., 1797, p. 618; 
Miller, ‘Singers and Songs’; Tyerman, ‘Ox- 
ford Methodists’; Ryle, ‘Christian Leaders,’ 
chap. ix.; Overton, ‘True Churchmen,’ 1802, 
pp. 15, 99, 227 ; and the following Evangelical 

iographies: Tho. Adam, Berridge, Cecil, 
Flechere, Pearson’s ‘Hey,’ Rowland Hill, Lady 
Huntingdon, Jones of Creaton, Tho. Robin- 
son, Simeon, 8. Walker, Daniel Wilson, C. 
Winter. 


P. 208 a. Henry Venn was appointed to 


Drypool in 1826, Gent. Maq., 1826, ii. 555; the 
“friend named W 


ilberforce” was the Wilber- 


force ; there is a notice and portrait of him 
in the Church Missionary Intelligencer, May, 
1873 ; ‘Annual Register,’ 1873, p. 127; he pub- 
lished a sermon at Queens’ Coll., Camb., on 
‘Academical Studies,’ 1828; a sermon on 
death of Eling Elliott, 1843 ; edited a ‘ Me- 
moir of Weitbrecht,’ 1854 ; and wrote a pre- 
face for Salter’s ‘ Asiatics,’ 1873. 

P. 208 a. John Venn. His funeral sermon 
at Clapham, by H. Pearson, was printed, 
Oxford, 1813; ‘ Life of Josiah Pratt,’ 1849, 
chap. i. ii.; Roberts’s ‘H. More,’ 1835, iii. 
330; ‘Life of C. Simeon,’ p. 29; ‘ Life of 
W. Wilberforce’; he was a pupil with Tho. 
Robinson, of Leicester, Vaughan’s ‘Life of 
Robinson,’ 1815, p. 88 ; ‘ Eclectic Notes,’ 1856 ; 
‘ Life of Tho. Dykes,’ 1849, p. 6. 

Pp. 209-10. John Venn. See Husband’s 
‘Remonstrances,’ 1643, p. 537, &c.; Wood's 
* Athene Ox.,’ iii. 164, 278, 682. There was a 
tract ‘Venn and his Myrmidons; or, the 
Linen Draper Capotted,’ 1679 (?); John V. 
of Balliol, Vice-Chan., ‘Ath. Ox., iii. 1155; 
‘ Fasti,’ ii. 397-8. 

P. 210. Richard Venn printed a ‘Sermon’ 
preached before the Lord Mayor, 1737; 
Gent. Mag., 1739, p. 106. 

P. 213. Ralph Venning also wrote ‘The 
Heathen Improved,’ ‘Warning to Backsliders,’ 
‘Way to True Happiness’; ‘Mercies Memorial ; 
or, Israel’s Thankful Remembrance, a Sermon 
before the Lord Mayor, 1656, with a Discovery 
of the Hellish Powder Treason,’ 1657. See 
Mise. Gen. et Her., 13872, monthly series, p. 315. 

P. 216. Mrs. Verbruggen. See Steele’s 
Tatler, No. 3 (1723, i. 14). 

P. 238 b. Sir Horace Vere. Prof. Wallis 
was chaplain to his widow, and has left 
notes of the time spent with her, Hearne’s 
‘ Langtoft,’ ed. 1810, vol. i. pp. clii, clix. 

P. 243 a. “ Bishop Stortford.” Bishop's S. 

Pp. 248-9. Harry Verelst was connected 
through his wife with W. Mason, Gray’s 
friend ; see Gent. Magq., 1771, p. 286; 1785, 
p. 920; Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ 1870, p. 17. 

P. 253. Polydore Vergil’s opceasenny of 
Wells, see ‘N. & 3" 8. 1.55; 7S. vii. 8. 

P. 259 a. For “Stonhouse, Asholme,” read 
Stonehouse, Arholme. 

Pp. 273-4. Francis Vernon. See more in 
Wrangham’s ‘Zouch, ii. 110-1; Hearne’s 
‘ Langtoft,’ ii. 579. 

P. 277 a. Hanbury, Staffordshire ; should 
be Worcestershire as on p. 282 a. 

P. 291 b. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 9 S. iii. 306 (epi- 
taph on Vesey). 

-p. 296-8. Bishop Veysey’s friendship with 
Sir Ir More, Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ ii. 103. 


Pp. 298-9. John Vicars. Oldham’s ‘ Poems, 
ed. Bell, 1854, p. 193. 
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_ P. 325 a. Villiers. Epitaphs at Youghal, 
in Topographer and Genealogist, 1853, ii. 199, 
200. 


Pp. 355-6. S. Vince. Pryme’s ‘Autob.,’ 
1870, pp. 99, 100; Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 348. 

P. 357 a. “April, 1899.” This volume was 
not published until March, 1899. 

Pp. 358-9. Henry Vincent. See Lastern 
Morning News, 24 Jan., 1879: 26 April, 1884. 

P. 360. Nathaniel Vincent. See Brook’s 
‘Puritans. His ‘Cure of Distractions,’ 
1695 ; also ‘Conversion of the Soul,’ 1683, 
1688 ; he printed funeral sermons on James 
Janeway, 1674, and Thomas Cawton, 1677. 
See Hearne’s ‘ Coll.,’ iv. 194, Oxf. Hist. Soe. 

P. 360 b. Cromwell’s establishment at Dur- 
ham was a college, not a university. 

_P. 363. Thomas Vincent's ‘God’s Terrible 

Voice’ was reprinted in 1722, and again by 
the Rev. John Scott, of Hull, 1831-2. See 
Brook’s ‘ Puritans.’ 

P. 365. Dean Vincent. See E. H. Barker's 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. i. p. xv. 

Pp. 366-8. Sir R. Viner. Bishop Ezekiel 
Hopkins dedicated his sermon ‘ Vanity of the 
World,’ 1668, to him as not one of those “ who 
value themselves by the bag or the acre.” 

Pp. 369-71. Richard Vines issued a tract on 
‘ Heresie,’ 1647 ; his book on the ‘ Sacrament’ 
has laudatory verses by Baxter and a preface 
by Anth. Burgess. Saltmarsh ridicules him 
for his pluralities, ‘Some Drops of the Viall,’ 
1646, 11.125. At the Uxbridge Conference he 
had Dr. Hammond for his opponent, Words- 
worth, ‘Eccl. Biog.,’ v. 358 ; Baxter preached 
for him at St. Lawrence’s, when owing to the 
crowd they both occupied the pulpit together, 
Baxter, by Jenkyn, ‘ Puritan Divines,’ 1846; 
specimen of his sauciness to God, Grey’s 
*Hudibras,’ on part i. c. ii. 603. 

Pp. 369 b ; 370a, b. St. Clement “ Dane’s,” 
read Danes. 

P. 373. William Vint gave the address at 
Fish Street Chapel, Hull, when Joseph Fox 
began his ministry there, 1827, afterwards 
printed at Idle. 

P. 373b. “ At Idle” (in title), read in Idle. 

P. 374. Tho. Violet. See ‘Camden Miscel- 
lany,’ viii.; ‘N. & Q..’ 3" S. iv. 82. 

_ Pp. 375-6. C. Vitell. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 8, 
iv, 431. 

P. 376. Vivares. Gray mentions his lodging 
at an alehouse in Malham, Yorkshire (by 
Mason, 1827, p. 308). 

P. 382a. “Soignes,” read Soignies. 

P. 385a. Boyne. ? Bogue. 

P. 406. Dean Waddilove. See Gent. Mag., 
1781, p. 193 ; 1782, p. 96 ; ‘Ann. Biog. and Obit.,’ 
xiv., 1830; long notice in Nichols’s ‘ Ilust. 


self in Oliver's ‘Beverley,’ 1829, p. 499; 
Farrer’s ‘Ripon,’ 1801, pp. 110, 114, 153; 
Smales, ‘Whitby Authors, p. 22; Smith’s 
‘Old Yorksh.,’ 1882, iii. 46. 

P. 406 b. “Scoresby.” Most likely Scoreby, 
in parish of Catton. 

. 410. Dean Waddington. Why repeat 


Cambridge in line 30? He “was ordained in 
the English Church”; where else should he? 
He left considerable money benefactions in 
his will. His ‘History of the Church’ was 
reprinted in one volume in the “ L.U.K.,” 1833, 
and is not yet obsolete. See the Register, ii. 96. 
An anecdote of him, ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 8. ii. 376. 

Pp.413-6. Geo. Wade. BishopTho. Newton’s 
work on ‘ Prophecies,’ 1754, was occasioned by 
conversations with Marshal Wade (ded.). 
Doddridge’s ‘Gardiner,’ 1778, pp. 261, 270. 

Pp. 433-5. Tho. Wagstaffe lent Cockman a 
codex of Cicero for his ed. of ‘De Oratore,’ 
1696. ‘T. W., jun., see Hearne’s ‘Gul. Neu- 
brig.,’ 1719, vol. i. p. lxiv n. 

P. 440a. “Michael Jones,” read Michael 
Hudson (xxviii. 152). 

Pp. 452-5. Gilbert Wakefield is criticized 
in Wrangham’s ‘Zouch,’ ii. 435 sg.; Mathias 
ridicules him, ‘ P. of L.,’ 112, 296, 304. 


W. C. B. 
Vol. LV. 


Sir Charles Stuart (1753-1801) was appa- 
rently for a time M.P. for Bossiney, Cornwall, 
as his name occurs in the lists of M.P.s for 
1780; two of his brothers were in the same 
Parliament. There are three different dates 
of his death quoted by as many authorities— 
Debrett. in the twenty-first edition (1836) 
of his ‘ Peerage,’ and probably in other issues, 
gives 25 March, 1801; Foster says 25 May, 
1831; and Burke and the ‘D.N.B.’ state 
25 May, 1801. It would be interesting to 
explain how Sir Charles Stuart came to die 
so frequently. Mention should have been 
made in the ‘D.N.B, of Romney’s portrait of 
Stuart; this was engraved twice, first by 
Grozer in 1794, and again by 8. W. Reynolds 
in 1803. W. Roperts. 
Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


Vol. LIT. 
P. 317, col. 1, 1. 3, for “21718” read 1715, 
Major Joseph Sirr died in Nov., 1799, aged 
eighty-four (Register, St. Werburgh’s, —- 


Marriace Customs AND DEFAULTING 
Omens.—I stayed recently in a country 
house where a Bavarian lady, who was a 
guest, allowed me to take down the follow- 
ing items of her conversation. As these not 


Lit. Hist.,’ 1831, vi. 605, 894 ; another by him- 


only go to illustrate some curious practices, 
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but also show that dire portents are not 
invariable precursors of calamity, I commend 
them, without further preface, to my fellow- 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

“In 1886, when we were living in the mountains 
of Bavaria, my younger sister was married, and 
was told that, in accordance with local usage, I 
must be offe up as a sacrifice. I was clad ina 
single white, sleeveless garment, and then thrust 
within the room occupied by my sister, so that I 
lay prostrate at her feet. After a brief interval 1 
was taken out and placed upon a pile of fagots, on 
which I was supposed to be burnt. One girl went 
so far as bo prepare to light the sticks, but at this 
point I had had enough of it, and terminated the 
proceedings. I understood the idea to be that my 
sacrifice would in some way benefit and strengthen 
my sister. The bridegroom gave me a pair of green 
silk stockings, which I wore at the wedding; but 
I think he got this idea from my stepmother, who 
is a Scotchwoman, and that it is not a German 
custom. 

“ About the year 1885 I was in Silesia, where 1 
saw & curious procedure. Prior to the marriage of 
a betrothed inf her relatives heaped up all manner 
of rubbish before her door. Over this she was 
required to step. If she stepped clear, all was well; 
but should she touch the heap, it was evident that 
she was not the suitable bride and that the marriage 
would not be a happy one. 

“Tt isa curious coincidence that thrice within the 
two or three months before my father’s death the 
glass of his framed photograph was found broken, and 
without any ostensible cause. It is true that it stood 
between a door and a window, and therefore in a 
draught ; but it has stood in a similar draught for 
ten years since his death, and the glass has never 
gone again. 

“T was not quite nine years old when my own 
mother died, and, in order to keep the house quiet 
during her illness, we children were sent to stay 
with friends. In the night I was heard calling out, 
*Mother, mother, don’t go!’ and on the servants 
assuring me she was not there, I declared that I had 
seen her in her nightdress, with flowing hair and 
a very white face, that she had kissed me and 

stood waving her hands, as if to bid me fare- 
well, when I called out. It may have been a dream ; 
but the incident occurred on the night of my 
mother’s death. 

“In 1879 my father and an old manservant were 
simultaneously awakened by a tremendous crash, 
which came from the dressing-room. Forcing open 
the door with much difficulty, they found a la 
mantel-glass fallen, which had shattered not only 
itself, but a marble-topped washing-stand and some 
chairs. No ill luck followed. 

“In 1886 we were at an out-of-the-way place in 
the Bavarian Highlands, and my stepmother had 
gone for the day to shop in the nearest town. I 
went to my father’s study to ask him to speak to 
the gardener, and, as we reached the door of the 
room, a large portrait of my stepmother fell upon 
the chair from which my father had just risen. 
Neither the glass nor the cord of the picture was 
broken, and the nail from which it had been sus- 
pended remained firmly in the wall; indeed, the 
piotere was put back again on to the same nail. 

y father was greatly perturbed, and telegraphed for 
news of his wife. She, however, returned safely, and, 
as no ill happened, was, after a considerable interval, 


told of the occurrence. I myself had a loshin 
glass broken, and the sheet of silvered glass whic 
was to replace it cracked right across as it was put 
into the frame ; but I am unconscious of any parti- 
cular bad luck having ensued. 

“In 1896 my sister had a baby, and I was looking 
after her. In the middle of the night there was a 
loud knocking at her bedroom door—as if the 
knuckles of a closed fist were upon it. 
The monthly nurse and I called out, at the same 
moment, ‘Come in,’ but no one came, only the 
knocking was repeated. We then looked out, but 
the passage was empty. The children’s nurse and 
my brother-in-law, who had heard the noise, came 
to inquire its cause, and disaster to my sister or her 
infant was feared. They both did well, however, 
and, although the origin of the noise was never 
explained, ne one was the worse for it.” 


FranK RepE Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


French Proper Names.—The followin 
quotation, since it gives the pronunciation o 
aay J well-known French names, would seem 
to deserve enshrinement in these columns. 
It is from a book called ‘Dick Moon en 
France,’ by Francis Wey, chap. xxi.:—- 

“Tl est facheux d’ignorer, quand on se frotte & 
la société, que le duc d’Escars se prononce d@’ Ecars, 
et s'écrit aujourd’hui des Cars; que Fénelon se 
prononce Fén/on ; Coigny, Cogny ; Talleyrand, Talle- 
rand; Duras, d’Uzés, d’Uzé, Dura ; Saint-Priest, 
Saint-Pri; Broglie, Castries, Broille, Castres ; de 
Croy, de Croui; Craon, Cran; Sully, Suilly, en 
mouillant les 7; Lamoignon, Lamognon ; Coetlogon, 
Cotlogon; Béarn, Bear ; Soyecourt, Socourt ; 
Chastellux, Chdtelu ; Bézenval, Bézval, &c.” 

JaMEs Piatt, Jun. 


Eprrarnx: Ricut Hon. Epwarp Weston.— 
A memoir of this eminent official will appear 
in due course in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ The following epitaph on his 
monument in Somerby Church, not hitherto 
in print, was sent to me by Mr. C. F. Weston- 
Underwood, of Somerby Hall, and is worthy 
of preservation in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 


“‘Under this chancel, in a vault built by himself 
for the interment of his family, lieth Edward 
Weston, Esq., one of His Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council in the kingdom of Ireland, Second 
son of Stephen, late Lord Bishop of Exeter, who 
having served the Crown twenty-two years in public 
offices, viz., eighteen under Lord Viscount Towns- 
end and the Earls of Harrington, Granville, and 
Chesterfield, Secretaries of State in Ireland, and 
the last four as Chief Secretary in Ireland under 
the same Lord Harrington, then Lord-Lieutenant, 
Retired in the year 1751 to this place, his own 
purchase ; and having continued his residence here 
till the death of King George II., returned in 1761 
to his former post of Under-Secretary of State, 
upon the invitation of the Earl of Bute, and after 
serving under his lordship, George Granville, Esq., 
and the Earl of Halifax till the month of May, 1764, 
he was obliged by ill health to quit public business 
entirely, and retired once more to this place. He 
was twice married; first to Penelope, eldest 
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daughter and coheiress of Symon Paterick, only son 
of Symon, late Lord Bishop of Ely, by whom he 
had two sons, Charles, late Archdeacon of Wilts, 
and now Prebendary of Durham, London, and Lin- 
coln, and Rector of Therfield, in Hertfordshire, and 
Edward, who died at Batavia, in the East Indies, 
1762. His second wife was Anne, younger daughter 
of John Fountayne, late of High Melton, in the 
county of York, .» by whom also he had two 
children, William, who died 22 April, 1767, in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company in Bengal, and Anne, 
who married in the year 1766 to Sir Jacob Wolff, 
Bart. of Great Britain, and Baron of the Roman 
Empire. He died at Buxton, the 15th day of July, in 
the 68th year of his age and in the year of our Lord 
1770, in sincere repentance of many and great 
transgressions and in the humble hope of a happy 
resurrection, through ye unbounded mercies of 
God in Christ Jesus. 


W. P. Courtney. 

“ SPANCEL.”—A spancel is a kind of tether. 
In the ‘Century Dictionary’ it is derived 
from the Mid. Du. span-zeel, which Hexham 
explains by “horse-fetters or shackles”; cf. 
Mod. Du. spansel. And, of course, the Du. 
zeel, a rope, is cognate with A.-S. sd/, a rope ; 
as is duly noted. But spance/ is a good ol 
North-Country word, as noted by Ray in 1691. 
So I see no reason why it may not be a native 
word, though rather of Norse than of Wessex 
oy og Thus the true components are rather 
to seen in the Icel. spdnn (stem spann-), a 
span ; and sei/, a rope (with voiceless s, not 
voiced z). The sense is “a rope a span long”; 
i.¢., & very short rope indeed, as it was u 
for fastening the two hind-legs of a cow or 
horse together. I believe the sense “ stretched 
rope,” as given in the ‘Century Dictionary,’ 
is unoriginal. The point is that the rope was 
short and unyielding. The heraldic use is 
somewhat different, and later. A “horse 
spancelled” has a fore-leg and a hind-leg 
joined by a wooden clog having a short chain 
at each end. VatTerR W. SKEAT. 


“ MINUTE-MEN.”—Garfield, as a boy, was 
called by some one a “minute-man,” and, 
asking the meaning, was told :— 

“Men in the Revolution, who stood ready to 
defend their country at a moment’s warning, were 
minute-men. ‘Then I’m a minute-man,’ promptly 
answered the future President.”—-‘ From Log-Cabin 
to White House,’ by Wm. M. Thayer, forty-ninth 
edition, 1897, p. 108. 

James Hooper. 

SHELLEY aT Oxrorp. — As every scrap 
of information about Shelley’s career is 
esteemed valuable by his admirers, it is worth 
while drawing attention to the interesting 
little passage in the ‘ Memoirs of a Highland 
Lady (Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus),’ 
1897, where his Oxford escapades are alluded 
to by the niece of the Master of University 
(p. 120). Epwarp H. MarsHa.t, M.A. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


ApmirAL Sir Tyrer, G.C.B.—I 
am now engaged in compiling a biography of 
this distinguished naval officer. During his 
service he commanded H.M.S. Meleager (at 
Toulon), L’Aigle, Diadem, Warrior, and Ton- 
nant (at Trafalgar). I shall be won grateful 
for any information concerning him. His 
father was Capt. Peter Tyler, 52nd Regiment, 
and his mother Anne, daughter of the eighth 
Lord Teynham. Of what family was Peter 
Tyler? W. H. Wynpasam-Qutn, M.P. 

Late Major 16th Lancers. 

House of Commons. 


“A GILLYVINE PEN.”—In Grose’s ‘ Pro- 
vincial Glossary’ (1790) this is said to be 
a Scottish term for “a black-lead pencil.” I 
should be very much obliged if any Scotch- 
man would tell me whether the expression 
is still in use. A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 


“ GeveEz.”—This is said to be a Dorset 
word meaning “in great abundance,” “galore.” 
Can any of your readers tell me whether they 
have ever met with the word ? 

A. L. MayvHew. 

Oxford. 


“MELIUS SUPERIUS INDUMENTUM.”—In a 
composition between the vicar of St. Gluvias, 
in Cornwall, and the burgesses of the neigh- 
bouring town of Penryn, bearing date at 
Glasney College, October, 1322, the vicar’s 
claim to “melius superius indumentum” of 
every servant and lodger dying in Penryn 
was upheld and allowed. The best upper 
cloak is an unusual mortuary. Is the word 
“indumentum ” ever used for the bed-cover 
—a not unusual mortuary ? Yorec. 


MENILEK.—The Queen of Sheba said to 
Solomon, “ What shall we call our son?” and 
he answered, “ Menilek, meaning from me to 
thee.” Where can I find this? I should be 
glad of the reference. RichHarp HemmMine. 

11, Bast Grove, C.-ou-M., Manchester. 


Parry Arms.—In Burke’s‘ General Armory’ 
the following arms are entered under the 
name of Parry: “Argent, on a chevron, 
between three lions rampant azure, as many 
garbes or.” Can any one tell me what family 
named Parry bears, or bore, these arms? Are 
they figured or mentioned in any work prior 
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to the publication of Burke’s ‘Armory’ (in 
1842 I believe)? Has any one seen them on 
monuments, stained glass, &c.? The three 
wheatsheaves might indicate some connexion 
with Cheshire. G. 8. 


Trtran aT Warwick Castie.—In Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Life’ mention is made of the poet’s visit 
to Warwick Castle, and of his having been 
much struck by a portrait of Machiavelli by 
Titian. Dr. Waagen doubts both painter and 
subject, and cannot recognize “ either the con- 
ception and execution of Titian or the features 
of Machiavelli,” but says that the young man 
has a sensible countenance, and the — 
indicates a great master whose style much 
resembles that of Giovanni Battista Moroni, 
of Bergamo. Murray’s ‘Warwickshire’ makes 
no mention of the picture. Can any one 
inform me whether the picture is still at 
Warwick ; if not, where it is to be found, and 
whether any decision has been arrived at as 
to master and subject ? B. W. 8. 


Patmer Famity.—It is recorded in a West 
of England newspaper that a Miss Palmer 
was born at York 13 January, 1856, the only 
daughter of the late Rev. H. V. Palmer, rector 
of St. Margaret’s, York, who is described as a 
descendantof Palmer of Wingham, through Sir 
Roger Palmer, afterwards Lord Castlemaine. 
Mr. Palmer had been an officer of artillery 
before his ordination, and his father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather had also be- 
longed to the army. The only recorded 
descendant of Roger, Earl of Castlemaine, in 
the Palmer pedigree at Dorney Court, was the 
Lady Anne Palmer, who married the Earl of 
Sussex in 1675. Whence does the Palmer 
family above noted deduce its pedigree ? 

S. 5S. CaLenpDs. 


Heravpic.— As a sequel to the question 
at 9% §. iii. 308, I ask what means should 
be employed to ascertain the authority for 
arms borne by exiles who left France at the 
close of the seventeenth century? It is pro- 
bable that even the old armorials published 
in France are incomplete, and, in any case, 
they could hardly be conclusive evidence. 
Has not the democratic spirit in France re- 
sulted in the abolition of the office of Judge 
of Arms, and with it the possibility of any 
search—authoritative or otherwise—for in- 
formation (1) in confirmation of any claimed 
right to bear French arms; or (2) to elucidate 
the origin of the arms borne by French exiles? 

MARKEN. 


Tue Ace or Human Bones.—How is this 
arrived at in the absence of any indications 
of the date of burial? For example, I have 


a pair of thigh-bones (disinterred with other 
bones in the neighbourhood of a Roman 
camp) which may be anything from one to 
five hundred years old or even older. The 
soil wherein ie were buried, on a hillside, 
some six to seven feet below the surface, was 
of a fairly dry character, and there were no 
traces of any barrow or tumulus. 

W. B. Gerisu. 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 


Kerr.—Can any of your numerous readers 
supply me with information concerning one 
Lewis Kerr, who was Attorney-General of 
the Bahamas about 1839, and of his parentage ; 
also of the date and place of the marriage 
of his daughter, Mary or Mona, with Capt. 
James Edward Boggis of the 55th Regiment 
about that time? D. H. Bogats-Rotre. 


“Oxtp Ciustrum.”-—This is the popular 
name given to a pain wooden figure in 
Halifax Parish Church, which stands close to 
one of the pillars at the west end, holding a 
box for alms for the poor. I cannot find any 
information as to the origin of the name or 
the history of the figure, and shall be glad of 
ony Aur. GARDINER. 

8. 


Biessinc Cattie.—In Brittany a custom 
still exists of blessing cattle by the bisho 
at a special service. Are there any records 
of similar services being held in the 
United Kingdom at any period? If there 
was not a general blessing, were selected or 
typical animals ever taken to church to be 
blessed? Did the pre-Reformation Church 
in any way recognize the cattle of our 
ancestors ? Hepcer WALLACE. 

Sea View, Lower Largo, Fife. 


Ane.icisms.—Am I 9 in applying the 
term “anglicism” to such idioms as “ Mr. X. 
wishes the book sending at once”; “That 
house needs a lot doing to it”; or is it only 
my provincial ear that fails to appreciate 
them? I noted these two examples lately 
from the mouths of educated natives of York- 
shire and Buckinghamshire. Is the usage 
found in any standard English writer? 
A Mere ScorcuMay. 


or “Ipyiu.”—I have occasion to 
use the phrase “Idyls of Killowen,” and I 
wish to know if there is any justification for 
Tennyson’s double /, which has been imitated 
by Miss Barlow’s ‘Irish Idylls,’ Frank Bullen’s 
ld lis of the Sea,’ somebody’s ‘Methodist 
Idylls, &c. Surely the analogy of adel from 
labellum, libel from libellus, metal from 
metallum, pupil from pupillus, justifies us in 
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cutting off the second /, while we double it 
in idyllic, as we do in metallic and libellous. 
Fulfil, fulfilling is not a case in point, but it 
shows the English dislike for a final double / 
in a dissyllable, even when the accent is on 
the last syllable. M. R. 

(Tennyson, as a matter of fact, wavered a great 
deal between the two spellings “ idyl” and “ idyll,” 
and it seems possible that a desire to distinguish 
his English pictures of country life and the later 
Arthurian cycle led to the adoption of the variant 
spellings. Anal is a dangerous guide ; why not 
follow the usual English spelling of to-day, viz., 
“idyll” It can be said to be 
wrong, even if in America “ idyl” is usual.] 


Srmr Epwarp Barnes.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q. tell me the full name of the wife 
of Sir Edward Barnes, Governor of Ceylon, 
1824-31? The ‘D.N.B.’ does not even men- 
tion that he was married. 

DonaLp FERGUSON. 

5, Bedford Place, Croydon. 


‘Lire or Epwarp IIL.’—I have in my 
library a small thin volume entitled “The 
Life of Edward II. with the Fates of Gave- 
stone and the Spencers, a Poem in Three 
Cantos...... Done from a Manuscript. London. 
Printed for Tho. Harbin at the Bible and 
Anchor in the New Exchange in the Strand. 
1721.” In the preface the manuscript is 
attributed, by way of conjecture, to a Richard 
Hobert, and the date of it is conjectured to 
be “about a hundred years ago,” 2.¢., reckon- 
ing from 1721, the date of this volume. Can 
any one give me more certain information 
about the author of this work, which seems 
to me considerably above mediocrity ? 

C. Lawrence Forp. 
{It is by Sir Francis Hubert, died 1629, for par- 


ticulars concerning whom see Mr. Gordon Goodwin’s 
memoir in ‘ 


Dr. THomas SANDERSON, ARCHDEACON OF 
Rocnester.—In his ‘Annals of the English 
Bible,’ 1862, p. 480, Mr. Christopher Ander- 
son has, among the list of persons who trans- 
lated the present version, “Dr. Thomas 
Sanderson, of Balliol College, Oxford (?) 
Archdeacon of Rochester in 1606.” I should 
like to have further particulars regarding 
him, and also any information which may 
help to discover his ancestors, and, if he left 
any, his descendants. CxHas. H. Crovucn. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


TAVERNER.—I am desirous of ascertainin 
the name of the grandfather of Capt. Samue 
Taverner. The captain was born at Romford 


in Essex, July, 1621, and he died at Dover 
4 August, 1696. He was the son of Sainuel 


Taverner, who was buried at Romford, 


28 October, 1641. During the Commonwealth 
he was Governor of Deal Castle, and he com- 
manded a troop of horse under Cromwell. 
His arms on his tombstone at Dover are a 
bend lozengy, in the sinister chief point a 
torteau. Family history states that he was 
descended from Richard Taverner, A.M., of 
Brisley, Norfolk. A. 


ApripGep Motto on SunpraLt.—In the 
walled garden of the public grounds of 
Brockwell Park at Herne Hill I recentl 
copied the following Latin inscription, whic 
is dated 1775, on a sundial: “So: Doct Ho: 
In D.” Can any one oblige me with the full 
wording of the inscription, which [havecopied 
verbatim? I do not find it in Mrs. Gatty’s 
book on sundials (third edition). 

Rusticus URBE. 

[Is it “‘ Sol (or Solarium) docet horas in diem ” ?] 


MARRIAGES OF PERSONS ALREADY MARRIED 
To Eacn Orner.—Notices of these occur in 
parish registers during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and perhaps earlier ; e.g., in those of St. 
George the Martyr, Queen Square, Middlesex, 
is, under 11 December, 1799, that of 
“John Richardson and Penelope Richardson, for- 
merly Lucas, both of this parish, they having already 
bees married to each other.” 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, under 27 April, 
1802, is the marriage of 
“The Rt Hon. William Edwards, Lord Kensing- 
ton, and Rt Hon. Dorothy Edwards, Lady Ken- 
sington, formerly Dorothy Thomas, they having been 
already married to each other. Lic. Cant. Wit- 
nesses, Robert xter, Furnivals Inn. Samuel 
Pride. N.B. The former marriage was on 2 Dec. 
1797. [Signed] R. B.” (presumably Robert Baxter 
above named, who possibly was the family lawyer). 

These second marriages seem to throw 
doubt on the validity of the first ones, which 
if not valid would render the parties guilty 
of perjury. Has the subject ever been fully 
discussed? A list of such would be valuable, 
and might be made by each correspondent 
furnishing such entries as he came wow 


AnprREW Brewer was elected M.P. for 
Southwark to the Parliament of Richard 
Cromwell in January, 1659, but died not 
long after his election, and before April of 
the same year. Any information respecting 
him will oblige. his son Andrew matri- 
culated at Lincoln College, Oxford, in ref 
1661, aged fifteen, and entered the Middle 
Temple in 1665. W. D. Pryx. 


AUTHOR OF QuoraTION WANTED.— 


Our apprehensions mar our days 
More than our sorrows do. 
A Priest. 
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Beplies, 
CHINESE MEDICINE. 
(9% §S. iii. 408.) 

In reference to this procedure, which seems 
to be peculiar to the Celestial Empire, Sir 
John Davies, in his book on ‘China,’ vol. ii. 
p. 229 (London, John Murray, 1857), writes 
as follows :— 


“The Chinese occasionally practise a species of 
forensic medicine, to ascertain from external in- 
dications the mode in which any person came by 
his death. A lad had one day been found dead in 
a house not far from the factories at Canton, and, 
as it was suspected that violence had occasioned his 
death, the magistrate instituted his court near to 
the spot. The several parties implicated or sus- 
pected were brought before him and examined, 
some of them with torture. The body being ex- 
tended upon boards, a quantity of mash, composed 
of some grain in a boiling hot state, was laid over 
it. After atime this was removed, and from the 
appearance of the skin and muscles they appeared 
to form a judgment as to the cause of the in- 
dividual’s death. It is needless to remark in 
how very few cases this superficial mode of ex- 
amination could be of any use in ascertaining the 
multiform ways in which life may be extinguished.” 


A complete account of the process, drawn 
from the official book entitled ‘Si-yuen,’ that 
is, ‘The Washing of the Pit,’ is given in Pére 
Huc’s ‘ Empire Chinois,’ vol. i. chap. vii., fifth 
edition (Paris, 1879). As it covers several 
pages, I cannot give more than a summary : 

“The ‘Si-yuen’ is a work of legal medicine 
famous throughout China, a copy of which should 
be in the hands of every magistrate, for, whenever 
a dead body is found, it is the duty of the official of 
the district to go and inspect it and state whether 
the death has been natural or the result of suicide 
or murder. This is what the book directs to be 
done in order to discover the traces of blows and 
wounds on corpses, even when decomposition has set 
in. The body is washed with vinegar and then exposed 
to the steam of the wine, which comes out of a dee 
pit. It is this process which has given to the book 
of legal medicine the name of ‘Si-yuen,’ or ‘ Wash- 
ing of the Pit.’ Ground of a dry and clayey nature 
should as far as possible be chosen for digging the 
pit, which should be five or six feet in len ih, three 
in width, and as many in depth. It is then filled 
with branches and brushwood, and the fire is kept 
up until the earth at the bottom and sides is made 

most white with heat. The embers are next 
cleared out, and a large quantity of rice wine is 
poured in. Over the opening of the pit, a wicker- 
work hurdle is placed on which the corpse is 
stretched; then the whole is arched over with 
sheets of canvas, in order that the steam from the 
wine may act on every part of the body. After the 
lapse of two hours, all marks of blows and wounds 
show quite plainly. The ‘Si-yuen’ assures us that 
the same operation = be equally applied to the 
bones alone, which will show the same results. 


The book asserts that if the blows have been of a 
nature to cause death, the marks must appear on 


the bones. The magistrates are bound to perform 
this operation whenever the least suspicion arises 
as to a person’s death. They are even obliged to get 
the ies exhumed and carefully examine them, 
though the effluvia arising therefrom may endanger 
their lives, ‘for,’ says the book of legal medicine, 
‘the interest of society demands it, and it is not 
less glorious to face death in order to protect one’s 
fellow-citizens from the weapon of assassins than 
from that of open enemies: he who has not the 
courage to do so is no magistrate, and ought to give 
up his office.’” 

This gruesome book reviews all imaginable 
ways of causing death, and explains the 
method of discovering them on the corpses : 

“Take the article ‘The Strangled’: the author 
distinguishes the strangled when hanging, on the 
knees, lying down, with a running or a coms 
knot, and carefully describes all the marks whic 
should be found on the body and which will show 
whether the person has strangled himself or not. 
With regard to ‘The Drowned,’ he says that their 
corpses are very different from those that have been 
thrown into the water after being killed; the 
former have the belly much extended, the hair cling- 
ing to the head, foam at the mouth, feet and han 
stiff, the soles of the feet extremely white ; none of 
these signs is found in those thrown into the water 
after having been stifled, poisoned, or killed in any 
other way. As it often happens in China that a 
murderer endeavours to hide his crime by causing 
a fire, the ‘ Si-yuen,’ in the chapter of ‘ The Burned, 
shows the magistrate how he is to tell, by an in- 
spection of the corpse, whether the person was 
killed before the conflagration or suffocated by the 
fire ; among other things, it says that in the former 
case neither ashes nor traces of fire are found in the 
mouth or nose, whereas they are always found in the 
latter. The last chapter discusses the various kinds 
of poisons and their tests.” 

Such is the interesting account of a ver 
remarkable book given by Pére Huc in his 
admirable work on China. With his con- 
clusion every one must agree :— 

‘“* However skilful and watchful the magistrates 
may be considered, one cannot help thinking that 
these practices of ~¥ medicine must be generally 
very inadequate, and cannot serve as a substitute 
for a post-mortem examination, from which the 
Chinese are debarred by ancient and inveterate 
prejudices.” 

Joun T. Curry. 

The Chinese procedure for determination of 
doubtful forensic cases, concerning which Mr. 
Fowkr makes an inquiry, is contained in 
an empiric work styled ‘Si-yuen-luh,’ or 
‘Records to Clarify Innocence,’ “very cele- 
brated in China, and which should be in the 
hands of all magistrates.” An _ excellent 
though brief account of this work is given 
in Huc’s ‘ Chinese Empire’ (Eng. trans., 1855, 
vol. i. p- 278 sqq.), with only this error, that 
the title of the book is mistranslated by the 
Abbé as ‘To Wash the Pit.’ So far as I know, 
there are two perfect copies of the work in 
the British Museum ; and its translation into 
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French I gather to exist from Dechambre’s 
‘Dictionnaire Encyclopédique des Sciences 
Médicales,’ passim. KumMacusu MINAKATA. 


Water (9 S. iii. 165, 352).— Many, I 
should think, would agree with Mr. AULD 


that Waller will be remembered for more —s 


than the ode “Go, lovely rose,” &e. The 
short poem referred to, ‘On a Girdle,’ has a 
fine couplet, often quoted :— 

Give me but what this riband bound, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round. 
And, apart from his lyrics, his sacred poems 
contain some choice passages, particularly 
that at the close, which posterity will not 
willingly let die, embodying, as it does, one 
of the most striking metaphors in English 
poetry :— 

The seas are quiet, when the winds give o’er ; 

So, calm are we, when passions are no more ; 

For then we know how vain it was to boast 

Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 

Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 

Conceal that emptiness which age descries ; 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light thro’ chinks that time has made ; 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home ; 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. 
Waller’s spirited panegyric upon Cromwell 
who was remotely his kinsman, ought to 
of special interest just now. Of this Johnson 
says that it has always been considered the 
first of his poems. “Of the lines some are 
grand, some are graceful, and all are musical.” 

Such a series of verses had rarely appeared 
before in the English language.” Waller, in 
fact, is celebra as one of the refiners of 
English poetry. Pope in one place com- 
mends his “smoothness,” and in another his 
“sweetness ”:— 

And praise the easy vigour of a line 
Where Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness 
join. 
I may here cal] attention to what seems to 
me & misapprehension on the part of Johnson. 
In his poem ‘To the King on his Navy,’ 
Waller writes :— 
Should Nature’s self invade the world again, 
And o’er the centre spread the liquid main, 
Thy power were safe. 

In criticizing this Johnson says :— 

“In the poem on the Navy those lines are very 
noble which suppose the king’s wer secure against 
a second deluge; so noble, that it were almost 
criminal to remark the mistake of centre for 
surface.” 

But, if [am not mistaken, Waller by the 
“centre” here means the earth itself, which, 
according to the old astronomy, was the 


centre of the world, or universe ; and this 
Ptolemaic orthodoxy may be set off against 
that too prominent Copernicanism with which 
he is charged by Johnson in his song ‘Stay 
Pheebus, stay.’ 
That “centre” is thus used by the older 
ts is, I think, unquestionable. Shakspeare, 
in ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ iL i., makes Leontes say : 
If I mistake 
In those foundations which I build upon, 
The centre is not big enough to bear 
A schoolboy’s top, 
where I take “centre” to mean “this vast 
central earth.” So, again, in ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ I. iii. :— 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 
where centre can only mean “this centric 
lobe.” Similarly, in Milton’s well-known 
ine, ‘ P. L.,’ i. 74, 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole, 
the “centre” is, I submit, the earth itself, 
a point in comparison with the whole celestial 
sphere, the pole of which, and not of the 
earth, is, of course, meant ; so that we need 
not interpret it as meaning the earth’s own 
centre. 

I may add that in George Herbert’s poem 
‘The Search,’ verse 2, the “sphere” and the 
“centre” correspond respectively to the 


be | “sky” and the “ earth.” 


In his interesting list of parallels Mr. 
YARDLEY has not included the famous simile 
of the eagle viewing his own feather on the 
dart by which he was slain, found both in 
Waller and Byron, and ascribed to a Greek 
poet by Colton in his ‘ Lacon.’ Perhaps, how- 
ever, this was too well known to be quoted. 
What is not, I believe, so frequently remarked, 
is that Wordsworth has utilized the end of 
one of Waller’s songs for the beginning of one 
of his own shorter poems. Waller writes :— 

For all we know 

Of what the Blesséd do above 

Is, that they sing, and that they love. 
And Wordsworth opens his lines entitled 
‘Scene on the Lake of Brienz’ thus :— 

What know we of the Blest above 

But that they sing, and that they love ? 
Here, both in Moxon’s edition, 1847, and in 
Knight's, 1884, marks of quotation are put 
but no reference to Waller is given. 

With Waller's character as a man this note 
is not concerned. 

C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 


GLIBBES, oR CouLtns §. iii. 449). 
—Halliwell, Nares, and Wright all describe 
glib to mean “a large tuft of hair hangin 
over the face.” Neither gives the wor 
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coulin. It is evident that this explanation 
cannot in all instances be correct. By 
Warner's ‘ Albion’s England,’ 1592, this mode 
was adopted by the women in Ireland :— 

The Irish princesse, and with her a fifteene others 


moe, 
With hanging glybbes that hid their necks as tynsel 
shadowing snoe. 
Gainsford’s ‘Glory of England ’ says that those 
of the women were called g/ishins. 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


_ “Rinces” (9 §. iii. 449).—The word ringe 
is probably known to every East Anglian. 
It is used in Norfolk, almost universally, to 
express a “row” as applied to agriculture. 
Mr. Rider Haggard, as a Norfolk agriculturist, 
has probably adopted the local term. 
J. Foster 
8, Royal Avenue, 


The following will be found in ‘A Sup- 
| English Glossary, by the Rev. 
. Lewis O. Davies :-- 
**Ring-hedge, ring fence, boundary encircling 
property, &c. 
Lo, how Apollo’s Pegasses prepare 
To rend the of our Horizon. 
Davies, ‘Summa Totalis,’ p. 11.” 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


RELIGIOUs FounDATION aT SHERE (9 iii. 
448).—-Surely this is a misreading for the well- 
known priory of Jesus of Bethlehem at Shene. 

R. F. 


“ CRETA NOTANDUS” (9" §. iii. 48, 194). 
—The two following are still earlier examples 
than the passage from Horace quoted at the 
last reference :— 

Quare illud satis est, si nobis is datur unis 
Quem /apide illa dies candidiore notat. 
Catull., Ixviii. B., 147, 148. 
Restituis cupido atque insperanti ipsa refers te 
obis. o /ucem candidiore nota! 
Catull., evii. 5, 6. 
T. Hurcurinson, M.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL CuHorR (7 S. xii. 347, 416, 
469 ; 8 S. i. 195, 336, 498; ii. 15; 9" S. ii. 
513 ; iii. 178).—Possibly an article on ‘ Barrel 
Organs’ (by your humble servant), which 
appeared some months since in the Organist 
and Choirmaster, may interest Mr. J.'I’. Pace. 

ELLISToON. 


MOoNTAIGNE AND East ANGLIA (9% iii. 
144, 211, 437).—How does Mr. Epwarp E. 
Morris know that in the passage I quoted: 
“And my ancestors have heretofore been 
cummed {Higham or] Eyquem, a surname 


which also belongs to a house well known in 


England,” Florio inserted the name Higham 
“without any authority”? If he had been 
merely guessing, he would probably have 
pitched on a name more like Eyquem in sound 
and spelling. The two men were contem- 
poraries, and Florio’s translation was published 
(1603) only ten years after Montaigne’s death. 
The question as to what the English surname 
was that Montaigne had in his mind is pretty 
sure to have been canvassed at the time ; 
and it seems unlikely that Florio would have 
hazarded Higham if it had been a mere 
isolated and unsupported conjecture. In the 
last paragraph of his note Mr. Morris ap- 
pears to reverse the relationship between 
Gargantua pere and Pantagruel ji/s. When I 
spoke of the system of education that the 
elder Montaigne devised for his son as being 
“ Pantagruelian,” I was thinking of Gargan- 
tua’s noble letter to his son Pantagruel 
(book ii. chap. viii.) and of the Abbey of 
Thelema. It never occurred to me that 
“Pantagruelian” could be interpreted in a 
sinister sense. To me it conveys the idea of 
wisdom that is perhaps only too wise for 
human nature’s daily food. Rabelais felt 
this, very likely, when he dated Gargantua’s 
letter “ From Utopia.” 


Wrinpsor (9 8. iii. 349, 456).—A 
chair of great antiquity at one time stood in 
St. George’s Hall, Windsor. It has been 
supposed to date from the earliest Norman 
kings of England. It was removed from 
Windsor about the middle of this century, 
and is, according to Stoughton (‘History 
of Windsor’), at present in the possession 
of the Marquis of Salisbury. The chair of 
Windsor has probably given its name to the 
Windsor chair. GeorcE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Can there be any doubt that they are so 
called as being made in the neighbourhood 
of Windsor or in the precincts or purlieus of 
Windsor Forest? I believe the actual centre 
of the manufacture is at High Wycombe, 
and perhaps in the trade they may be known 
as High Wycombe chairs; but it would 
perhaps not do to put them on the market 
under that name— Windsor carries it. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


“Tnpex” (9% §. iii. 444).—It has fallen to 
my lot to use and to make more indexes than 
the average man. I quite agree with Mr. 
Tuomas in objecting to “classified ” indexes. 
As a rule they cause only an irritating waste 
of time. There are a few exceptional cases, 
such as ‘N. & 

A book ought to have only one index, and 
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this should comprehend everything in one | mezzotints on steel plates, which of itself is 
alphabet, and in uniform type. The entries | sufficient to show that the most beautiful 
should be printed separately, and not be made | work can be done on steel. In fact, unless it 
to run on continuously. is stated on the proof that the plate is steel, 

In the early part of this century, when | no person notan expert (and they not always) 
great attention al to be paid to minute|can say that an engraving was drawn on 
topographical and genealogical details, it was | steel. Mr. Percy Thomas had two etchings 
thought necessary in antiquarian books,|in the exhibition of the Royal Society of 
especially those of societies, to make elaborate | Painter-Etchers this year: one was on copper ; 
separate indexes of “ persons” and “places.” | the other (quite unusual and done for an 
Now, when we have discovered that “ things” | experiment), “The Landing-Stage, Gravesend, 
are of equal—-perhaps of greater—importance, was etched (not engraved) on steel. The work 
we regret the short-sighted policy which | is quite as free as if on copper, and not even 
neglected to provide an “index of subjects.” | an expert could tell the difference. 

may instance the publications of the| The number of proofs that can be taken 
Surtees Society. Volumes such as the from steel is almost limitless. Copper, on the 
‘Naworth Household Books’ and the ‘Dur-| other hand, soon shows signs of wear. This 
ham Halmote Rolls’ have all their (compara- | is now got over by pare a steel facing over 
tively unimportant) persons and places | the copper, as to which I need say nothing, as 
indexed ; but the subjects, many in number | the process is, I believe, mentioned in most 
and often highly interesting, are left a hope- | text-books. Steel facing is not noticed in the 
less mass, without any clue. In these busy | ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ though practised 
days such books are well-nigh oe . | in rae by M. Joubert in 1860, if not 

‘ B. | earlier. 
The disadvantage of steel is that it is much 

Portrait or Tom Parne (9 §. iii. 285,| more difficult to bite in, as the acid acts so 
391).—On reading the first note it occurred to! rapidly, and it is liable to rust, the least 
me that the engraving mentioned could not be | rust- mark making an impression in the 
on steel in 1792, as I thought steel had not} proof. Copper is far nicer to work on, and 
then been used for engraving. On looking at| presents fewer technical difficulties to an 
Mee tn er Britannica,’ eighth edition, | etcher. Though in youth I mastered the 
1855, under ‘ Steel,’ I find we are cross-referred | technical difficulties of etching on copper 
to iron, which for this purpose was not worth | and printed my own plates, I never tried 
referring to. Under ‘Engraving’ (vol. viii. | steel. 
p. 809) it says steel engraving was introduced| I think we may be pretty certain that a 
about 1818 from America; at the same time it | portrait engraved in 1792 was not on steel. 

ives an instance of steel being used in ww RatpH THOMAS. 


and in 1805. In the now antiquated nint : , 
edition, vol. viii., 1878, under ‘Engraving,’ I t The Pom Pe by 
failed to find any statement as to the use of the. strait 4 ‘th C 
steel for engraving, nor could I find anything At 1798 
in Ottley’s ‘ History of Engraving.’ 
H. H. Payne. 
In Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates,’ 1889,|  gouthsea 
p- 320, we are told that “engraving on soft : 
steel” was introduced into ‘aslane in the} “Janissary” (9 S. iii, 384, 454).—There 
year 1819. is more than one difficulty in accepting the 
I have always had a profound contempt for | derivation of this word from the Persian 
“ steel engravings,” from the almost uniformly | Jén-nisdri, however tempting such an ety- 
bad work I have seen. I believe there has| mology may appear to an Indian official 
been more bad work on steel than any other | familiar with that language. In the first 
material. A statement on the title-page of a| place, Jén-nisér may possibly mean “one 
book that the engravings are “executed on| who exposes or devotes his life”—I say 
steel” has always been sufficient to deter me | “ possibly,” for I am doubtful if the expres- 
from looking further. sion occurs in classical Persian; but Jdn- 
The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (ninth | niséri would mean the act of devotion, not 
edition, above mentioned), vol. viii., 1878,| the person who performed it. In the next 
p. 445, says, “ Mezzotint engraving is still | place, the word which is spelt “ Janissary” in 
ractised in England with great skill by} English is undoubtedly spelt Yengi-chéri in 
‘ousens and others.” Cousens died in 1887, | Turkish, as a reference to any dictionary of 
and for some years previous he worked all his| that language will show (cf. Redhouse’s 
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‘English and Turkish Dictionary,’ s.v.; 
*Dizionario Italiano - Francese - Armeno- 
Turco,’ Vienna, 1846, s.v. ‘Giannizare’). The 
literal meaning of Yengi-chéri is “new sol- 
diery,” and it is derived from two Turki 
words, yengi, “new,” and chérik, an “army.” 
The former word is used wherever Turkish 
is spoken, but the latter, though common in 
Eastern Turkistan (cf. R. B. Shaw, ‘ Sketch of 
the Turki Language,’ Calcutta, 1878-80, 0.) 
appears to have dropped out of the ‘Osmanli 
speech, except in composition. In accord- 
ance with the genius of the ’Osmdnli dialect, 
the final & of chérik is elided, in the same 
way that the Bek or Beg of Central Asia 
becomes Bey at Constantinople. I ought, 
perhaps, to add that the letters ng in yengi 
are represented in Turki script by a three- 
dotted kaf, which, in certain circumstances, 
has the nasal sound of n in bringing. 

The corps of Janissaries was originally 
formed from the children taken captive by 
Turki hordes in their forays in Asia Minor, 
and afterwards recruited, like the Memliks 
of Egypt, from Georgians and Circassians 
brought in slavery toConstantinople. Though 
they were fierce and able soldiers, I doubt if 
there was much of the fanatic spirit of the 
Ghazi in their composition, unless we reduce 
that word to its original signification of any 
one who takes part in a warlike raid, or razzia. 

I may conclude by saying that this matter 
was set by Pror. SKEAT on a sound basis in 
two notes contributed some years ago to 
‘N. & Q. (6 S. xi. 138, 270), and since re- 

ublished in ‘ A Student's Pastime,’ pp. 198-9. 

n these notes there are two slight inaccu- 
racies: (1) that charik (chérik) is a Persian 
word, whereas it is by origin a Turki one, and 
(2) that in old books the English word only 
occurs in the plural. The quotations given 
by Capt. Harris and myself show that it 
was also used in the singular. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 

It is sad to see the exploded story about 
jan-nisdri all over again. I showed it up in 
1885 (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. xi. 270). The right 
etymology, from the Turkish yeis-cheri, “ new 
soldiery,” which was used hefore a.p. 1380, 
was given by Gibbon in his ‘ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,’ ch.]xiv.,long before the 
Persian word was made up. The Persian ety mo- 
logy is impossible, for phonetic reasons. The 
English word was merely borrowed from the 
French janissaires, pl. This French word was 
a misspelling of Ital. ianizzeri (Florio, 1598), 
which was really a plural form cleverly sub- 
stituted for a noun of multitude, viz., the 
Turkish yefi-cheri. The Ital. i was really a 
way of writing the sound of y, and therefore 


cannot be derived from a word beginning with 
j. It is interesting to observe that the Eng- 
fish form jenisarie of 1612 preserves the ori- 
ginal e of the Turkish form. But I need not 
give the arguments all over again. _ 
Watter W. SKEAT. 


(9 §S. iii. 407).—Surely this is a 

ood English word, used all over the land by 
armers and gardeners. It is of common 
occurrence in agricultural books, old and 
new. We have met with it frequently in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
but cannot give references to volume and 
page. A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of a hundred years ago alludes to “a woman 
employed ...... dibbling beans,” 1799, vol. i. 
p. 392. The instrument by which dibbling 
is performed is called a “dibbler.” It was 
formerly usually made of iron ; now it is more 
commonly of wood, with an iron end by which 
the “dibble-holes” are made. N.M.& A 


The common dibble is made from the top 
end of the handle of a spade sharpened to 
a point and sheathed with iron. It is used 
for “pricking out” seedling plants, such as 
cabbages and lettuces ; for beans a furrow is 
more often drawn with a hoe. A larger kind 
of dibble with a cross handle at top was 
formerly used for planting potatoes ; now 
I believe, they are ploughed in, ploughed 
(“earthed”) up, and ploughed out. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


This word is in constant use here. We 
“dibble” or “dib” beans and also potatoes. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


ANCIENT WaTER- PIPES (9 S. iii. 445).— 
Were not wooden pipes for the fonveyance 
of water used almost everywhere in the 
seventeenth century? They certainly were 
so used in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. illiam 
Yarnold, of New Woodstock, Oxon, came 
hither in 1697, and, obtaining an Act of 
Parliament (10 William II[.), constructed a 
reservoir at Coxlodge, three miles north of the 
town, from which he laid down a four-inch 
wooden pipe, and carried it across the moor, 
through Newcastle, and along Tyne Bridge to 
Gateshead. The length of the pipe was 5,430 
yards, and, it is said, was bought by Yarnold 
from a broken-up work in London, probably 
that of Peter Morrys, predecessor of Sir Hu h 
Myddelton. From Gateshead reservoir the 
water flowed by gravitation through a five- 
inch elm pipe into the front street of that 
town, where it was joined by a three-inch 


lead pipe with wooden pipes intermixed, and 
so was taken back across the bridge to two 
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large leaden cisterns in different parts of New- 
castle, and from these cisterns was delivered 
to tenants through mains in the principal 
streets. Yarnold’s arrangement was unsatis- 
factory, and various alterations were made— 
one of them being the laying of a four-inch 
elm pipe from Heworth, near Gateshead, to 
Newcastle, fitted with air-cocks, which 
lessened the strain upon the mains and 
reduced the costs of repairs. The system of 
service was as follows. The water was brought 
from the ponds at Gateshead to the twocisterns 
on Saturday night, and by Sunday morning 
they were full. The water from one cistern 
then flowed into the pipe supplying Castle 
Garth district and remained on till one 
o'clock ; it was then turned off into Flesh 
Market district till seven o'clock. In like 
manner the water from the other cistern ran 
to Pilgrim Street till one o'clock, and was 
then taken to Groat Market till seven. On 
Sunday night the cisterns were again filled, 
and on Monday four other districts obtained 
supplies. On Tuesday the process was re- 
peated in four fresh districts. This com- 
pleted the service, and thus the various parts 
of the town were served in rotation once a 
week. 

This cumbersome system gradually gave 
way to a better, but occasionally the old 
elm- wood pipes are exhumed in making 
excavations. One of them, 5ft. long, 10 in. 
in diameter, with a 3-inch bore, was dug up 
near the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, in August, 
1893. Much curious information upon this 
subject is contained in a pamphlet entitled 
‘History of the Water Supply of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,’ 1851. Here, as an example, is an 
extract from the old books of the water com- 

ny: “Robert Atkinson cutt himself off, 

aving sunck a well in his Back side at 
Michas. 1717, which supplys hime.” 
WELForD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

London and Hull are not the only places 
in which ancient water-pipes have been found. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne had its water supply 
in the last century by means of wood pipes. 
The unearthing of these ancient pipes is so 
frequent in the laying down of new gas-pipes, 
&c., in the older streets in the city that to the 
inhabitants they are quite familiar. They 
are usually about 20 ft. 'ng, 10 in. in diameter, 
and of a 3-inch bore. Many of the oak pipes 
are as solid as when first put down. 

The following estimate of the cost of laying 
down 1,160 yards of wood water-pipes in the 
year 1780, on the Seaton Delaval estate, will 
illustrate the method employed, and also the 
cost of labour in the last century :— 


Common Expenses for 1 Yard. 
Cutting earth, filling up and beatin 
each joint after pumps are laid, at 4d. 


Timber, small Norway balks, 14d. per 
foot, 10 ft. ... joa 013 
Boring a 24-inch bore, 2d. per foot a 0 06 

Worming ends of each pump, cutting 
and fitting the joints, and laying. 0 005 
02 

1,160 yards at 2s. 14d. per [yard] amounts 


Extra Expenses. 

100 yards additional cutting and fillin 
up from well across the road an 
plantation, about 3 feet deeper than 
the common, at 4d. per yard ... ae 1134 

500 yards additional timber on accoun 
of strength through the Burn, lid. a 


solid foot to each yard ... xt 8 68 


£133 50 
Joun Rosrnson. 
Delaval House, Sunderland. 


No doubt there are many wooden pi 
still to be found under London streets ; Fm se 
it seems to be the practice to put them back 
when refilling after excavation, they are 
likely to be rediscovered periodically for the 
interest and amusement of successive genera- 
tions. A. H. 


In the year 1890 I myself saw exactly such 
water-pipes unearthed in Clifford Street, W. 
Others were found a few feet beloW the sur- 
face in Great Marylebone Street, near Wim- 
pole Street, in March of this year. 

Joun T. Pace. 


The most extraordinary water-pipes I ever 
saw were lying on some waste ground on the 
western outskirts of Beaune, Céte d’Or, 
October, 1881. They were of squared lime- 
stone, like kerbstones, about six feet long, 
and perhaps rather less than a foot square ; 
they had a round socket—an enlargement of 
the bore—at one end, and a corresponding 
projection at the other, for joining. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
[Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Two or Epwarp FirzGeratp’s Earty 
Poems (9S. iii. 441).—I hardly think that 
the admirers of Edward FitzGerald will be 
inclined to accept the two poems that have 
been reprinted at this reference as the genuine 
productions of the Laird of Littlegrange. As 
a young man FitzGerald was very much 
under the influence of Lamb and Words- 
worth, and the m that he contributed 
in 1831 to Hones ‘ Year-Book,’ under the 
title of ‘The Meadows in Spring,’ reprinted 
by Dr. Aldis Wright in his two editions 
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of FitzGerald’s ‘Letters,’ was so much an 
echo of the former's style that Lamb him- 
self declared he envied the writer of it, 
because he felt he could have done something 
like him. It would be hard to trace a re- 
semblance between this poem and the weak 
amalgams of Tommy Moore and Winthrop 
Praed that were published in ‘The Keepsake.’ 
Tn 1835, as we know from his letters of that 
date, FitzGerald, so far from indulging in 
frivolities of this kind, was undergoing a 
course of hard reading in Dante, Milton, 
Barrow, and Jeremy Taylor. It would be a 
strange instance of the irony of circumstance 
if it turned out that the verses were actually 
written by FitzGerald’s namesake and aver- 
sion—-Edward Marlborough Fitzgerald, who 
left Cambridge about the time that E. F. G. 
entered into residence. 

Those who are interested in the question 
would do well to refer to Sir George Young's 
introduction to his edition of Praed’s ‘ Political 
and Occasional Poems,’ 1888, pp. xxiv-xxxi, 
where the subject of E. M. Fitzgerald's imita- 
tions of Praed is exhaustively worked out. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


The date of the Edward Fitzgerald whom 
the Editor supposes to have been the author 
of the poems quoted is given in ‘Lyra 
Elegantiarum’ as “circa 1820.” If this date 
is even approximately correct, he would be 
very young to appear as an author in ‘The 
Keepsake’ of 1835. There is a notice of him 
(by the editor) in Mr. Miles’s ‘The Poets and 
the Poetry of the Century ’; but no particulars 
whatever are given, and his date is noted as 
“18—?” He is said, however, to have been 
a writer for annuals. I have three of his 
poems in three different anthologies — the 
same three in each—and shall be glad to 
know who and what he really was. His 
name in all the collections is spelt with a 
little Cc. C. B. 


Lapy Grance (9 §. iii. 407).—T. C. P. 
will find a long and interesting account of 
the above at the end of the ‘Historical 
Memoirs of Rob Roy and the Clan Mac- 
gregor,’ by K. Macleay, M.D., 1818, pp. 308- 
403, entitled ‘Notices regarding the Mys- 
terious History of Lady Grange.’ 

Joun Rapcwirre. 

The best account of the abduction of Lady 
Grange is in ‘Tales of the Century,’ by the 
Sobieski Stuarts, 1847, pp. 233-96. 

F. C. Bucwanay. 


M.P. Payment or Expenses (9% 
S. iii. 448).— N. & (2"¢ S. iv., vi., vii.) con- 
tains many extracts from church records and 


other documents, referring to days of long 
ago, when payments were made for the 
attendance of representatives in Parliament. 
Among many others will be found the case 
of Andrew Marvell in the reign of Charies IL., 
Ipswich from 1448 to 1680, Norwich 1350- 
1649, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1647, Southampton 
1432, Bodmin 1485-1509 ; and in the reign of 
Henry VIII. the failure of payment at Mil- 
brook, Cornwall, was held as a sufficient 
reason for the disfranchisement of the 
borough. EverARD Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


There is a note upon the payment of 
members in the late Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s 
‘English Constitutional History ’ (p. 273), and 
a mention of a claim by King, M.P. for 
Harwich, in 1681, 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Hoty WELLs (9 §. ii. 469, 535).—See also 

“The Holy Wells of Ireland | containing an | 
Authentic Account of those Various Places | of 
Pilgrimage and Penance | which are still Annually 
Visited by Thousands of the | Roman Catholic 
Peasantry | with a Sketch | Descriptive of the 
Patterns and Stations | Periodically held in Various 
Districts of Ireland.| By Philip Dixon Hardy, 
M.R.LA. 1836.” 

The pamphlet is illustrated with curious 
woodcuts. Mr. Hardy was editor of the 
Dublin Penny Journal. F. E. MANtey. 

Stoke Newington. 


“Saavine Har” (9 §. iii. 447).—Elizabeth 
Canning left the house of her mother, near 
Aldermanbury, on 1 January, 1753, to visit 
her friends. On returning home she was 
robbed and detained by two men in Moor- 
fields, and was not seen again by her parent 
until the 29th of the same month. The Daily 
Advertiser of 6 January, 1753, contains an 
advertisement offering a reward for her 
recovery. It gives a description of her 
person and dress. Among other articles of 
apparel which she is said to have worn 
was “a white chip hat bound round with 
green.” A chip hat or bonnet was fashion- 
able for many years. It was made from a 
small slip or thin cutting of wood, a kind of 
straw plait, the leaves of a Cuban palm. 
Now, might not the description of a “shaving 
hat” be a facetious description of a hat made 
of wood EverarD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


This means, I think, a hat made of shavings, 
or rather of thin and narrow strips of w 
much like shavings, though of somewhat 
greater thickness and more regular forma- 
tion. It was meant for summer wear. I have 
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seen such hats in very recent days ; but I do 
not think that they went by the name of 
shaving hats. Your correspondent will pro- 
bably find a representation of a shaving 
hat, with a description thereof, in some early 
volume of the Lady's Magazine, which, ac- 
cording to Bohn’s Lowndes's ‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manual,’ began to run its course in July, 1770. 
Epwarp PEAcocK. 


This does not allude to any tonsorial head- 
ear, but to a hat made of » Goa or chips. 
large quantity of them are manufactured 
at Luton, Beds, and are termed shaving 
hats. Had Elizabeth Canning’s hat been 
made of straw, they would have taken from 
her “one straw hat.” can readily 

purchase one for a shilling. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Hanover Gardens, Bradford. 


[Many similar replies are acknowledged. ] 
“THE WHITE FAUNCH HIND” (9 §. iii. 169, 


372).—The answers to this query of Mr. 
Harvie-Brown are very unsatisfactory. The 


Government provided for the son by sendin 
him to America, Dilladale havingappro riated 
the father’s estate, and consequently the 
family’s means of subsistence. There were 
several families in Leeds of the name at the 
time in good position, and particulars of 
them will be found in the Leeds parish 
church registers published by the Thoresby 
Society. G. D. Lumps. 
Leeds. 


‘Toe THREE SERGEANTS’ (9% §. iii. 108, 
374, 456).—If GuALTERULUS would like to 
have the loan of the book, I should be happy 
to send it to him. The title is ‘The Three 
Serjeants ; or, Phases of the Soldier's Life,’ 

ublished by Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal 
1858. C. PooLe. 

Alsager, Cheshire. 


Corpus Curisti Day iii. 407).—The 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act 38 & 39 
Vic. cap. 77, passed 5 August, 1873, order 
Ixi., was amended by an Order in Council 
dated 12 December, 1883. By the Rules of 


word faunch is not likely to be an offshoot | the Supreme Court, 1883, order lxiii., Michael- 


of faun or the same word as feats the old 
English word for child or infant. 


mas Sittings begin 24 October, end 21 De- 


Is it not | cember ; Hilary Sittings are from 11 January 


simply a misprint for fauch, a variant of | to Wednesday before Easter Sunday ; Easter 


fallow, Whyte - Melville’s expression “the 
white fauch deer” being used in the same 
way as we speak of a white blackbird ? 

A. B. STEELE. 


County NIcKNAMEs (9* §. iii. 388).—These 
nicknames are old. See two much fuller lists, 
of considerable antiquity, printed in ‘Reliquize 
Antique,’ ed. Wright and Halliwell, i. 269 
and ii. 41. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Inpicator at PeckHam §. iii. 
347, 478).—There is a “ wind indicator” with 
a large dial like a clock-face on the front of 
Chelsea Barracks. H. K. 


Joun Massy (9 8. iii. 443).—I can pro- 

und another theory for the origin of John 
Massy, the ancestor of the American family 
mentioned by F. J. P. John Massy, of Briggate 
in Leeds, drowned himself, and was buried at 
St. John’s on 3 February, 1669/70. He was 
in good circumstances, and a mortuary fee 
was paid. On 9 February Morrice Dilladale, 
page of the bedchamber to the king, peti- 
tioned for the goods, lands, &c., of San 
Massy, of Briggate, Leeds, who had destroyed 
himself, and a caveat was issued in his favour 
(‘Calendar of State Papers’). John mee | 


was married by licence, at Hunslet, to Sara 

Ryther, of Headrow, 18 Dec., 1661, and had a 
son John born 23 April and baptized 3 May, 
My suggestion is that the 


1666, at Leeds. 


Sittings begin Tuesday after Easter week, and 
end on Friday before Whit Sunday ; Trinity 
Sittings begin on the Tuesday after Trinity 
Sunday, and close on 12 August. 

Although Corpus Christi does not now 
strictly enter into the calculation of the law 
terms, now called sittings, it practically does 
so, as it always occurs on the Thursday fol- 
lowing Trinity Sunday, or the second day 
after “ Trinity Sittings begin.” 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


This feast ceased to regulate the be inning 
of Trinity Term after 1830, when 1 Will IV. 
c. 70 assigned fixed dates for law terms; and 
subsequent alterations—terms made way for 
sittings under Judicature Act of 1873—have 
taken no account of Corpus Christi. 

C. 8. Warp. 


Cricket (9 §. iii. 208, 273).—The following 
extract from a letter of one Robert Ord to 
the Lord Carlisle of that day,dated Petersham, 
13 August, 1751, is an early and amusing 
example of an eleven-a-side cricket match :— 


“* You see in the papers that Lord Sandwich has 
won his match at cricket against the Duke, but 
what I think the best part of the story is not told 
there. The Duke, to procure good ai hah on his 
side, ordered 22, who were reckoned the best players 
in the country, to be brought to play before him, in 
order for him to choose Il out of them. The 
played accordingly, and he chose 11. The other 1], 
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being affronted at the choice, challenged the elect 
to play for a crown ah out of their own kets. 
The challenge was accepted; they played before 
the Duke, and the elect was beat all to nothing.” — 
— Historical MSS. Commission : Carlisle MSS., 


Atrrep F. Ropsrns. 


Jane Suore (9 S. iii. 445).—Referring to 
my note at the above reference, I find it 
stated in an interesting and readable little 
book, dealing with the early London bankers, 
and entitled “Somme Olde Curiosities, by a 
Knighte offe y* Quille,” 1890, which, however, 
eannot be regarded as authoritative, that 
there is a tradition that 
‘Matthew Shore, the father of the world-famed 
Jane Shore, carried on, on the very same spot [as 
the Grasshopper, the old sign of Martin’s Banking 

ouse, No. 68, in Lombard Street], his business as 
a goldsmith ”; 
and that the ballad has it :— 

In Lombard Street I once did dwell, 

As London yet can witness well, 

Where many gallants did beholde 

My beauty in a shop of golde. 
And further (as the author quotes from Pen- 
nant), it was in a house (or “shop”) on the 
same site, and then occupied by Messrs. 
Martin, as above, that Sir Thomas Gresham, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, carried on the like 
trade of a goldsmith, giving the premises 
“the title of the Grasshopper, which he made 
his sign as well as his crest.” 

Now, the father of Jane Shore was Thomas 
Wainstead, a mercer in Cheapside, and it 
seems to me that the first of the above-quoted 
statements is intended to apply not to her 
father, but to her husband, William Shore, 
who, however, according to my previous com- 
munication on the subject, appears to have 
carried on the business of a goldsmith on the 
site of No. 43, Lombard Street, and not on 
that of Messrs. Martin’s premises at No. 68 
in the same street. In any case the latter 
firm could only have occupied premises which 
were rebuilt after the Great Fire of 1666, on 
the site of, and not the actual “shop” of 
Gresham—the earliest occupants of such re- 
built “Grasshopper” being, apparently, 
Messrs. Chas. Duncombe «& Rich. Kent, 
named among the “goldsmiths who kept 
running cashes” (7.¢., current accounts to 
drawn on by customers) in the first ‘ London 
Directory ’ of 1677. W. LR. V. 


Pustic Scnoots with Brancu Estasuisu- 
mENTs (9 8S. iii. 468).—It may reasonably be 
doubted whether any large English public 
school has a branch abroad. One big school 
on the north side of London, established with 


arrangement by which boys may be trans- 
ferred for a time to a place of education on 
the Continent. The failure to teach modern 
languages passably in _— springs partly 
from the system on which our public schools 
are worked. Without real sympathy or an 
intimate connexion with the so varied world 
beyond the “silver streak,” rigorously closed to 
almostevery influence that does not tend to pro- 
duce a particular English type, it may be said 
of them in this respect, as of exclusive people, 
that they shut the gates of heaven on them- 
selves. In some of the Catholic schools in 
England, however, there may be discerned 
the germ of better things. The presence of 
a foreign element upon the staff, and of boys 
or girls among the pupils, the visits of parents 
and of birds of passage from the Continent, 
to say nothing of the links, old as the days of 
Ethelbert, that bind the Church in England 
with the Church abroad, give to the study of 
modern tongues a certain actuality, and 
furnish an incentive and some opportunity 
for acquiring the most important of the 
continental languages. 

As to whether boys should be taught some- 
thing more useful than the elements of a 
language in which they are never likely to 
make great progress, much naturally depends 
upon the end of education. But if it be to 
lay wide the foundation of knowledge in days 
when it is easy to acquire what later on is 
so much drudgery, so that the pupil may 
specialize in after life as times and circum- 
stance demand, then it will not be deemed 
lost labour to work at the grammar of French 
or German or Spanish or Italian. Even if 
the subject shall be dropped when business 
life begins and not resumed, yet at least 
there is the small recommendation that a 
man will be unable to complain that he was 
not taught at school, and so felt himself 
debarred in after years from entering on a 
course of work to which in youth he had no 
introduction. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
A Great Historic Peerage: the Earldom of Wiltes. 
By John Henry Metcalfe. (Chiswick Press.) 
A ciam to the Earldom of Wiltes was laid before 
the House of Lords in 1859, the claimant being 
Simon Thomas Scrope, of Danby, in York, Esq. 
After a delay of ten years, which witnessed the 
deaths of Lords Wensleydale and Cranworth, an 
adverse decision was pronounced by Lords Che!ms- 
ford and Redesdale. is caused at the time some 
surprise and excitement, the latter not having yet 
entirely subsided. A protest against it was signed 
by the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Gainsborough, 
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and, and Feversham, and by the Lords Wenlock, 
Wentworth, Colville of Culross, Arundell of War- 
dour, and Houghton. Since that time no action has 
m taken. Simon Thomas Scrope died in 1872, 
and Simon Conyers Scrope, who now claims to be 
de jure the twenty-first Earl of Wiltshire, may 
apply to the Crown, as is urged upon him by 
Mr Metcalfe, by petition of right. That injustice 
was done is the opinion of many best qualified to 
judge. A question of the kind cannot conveniently 
opened out in these columns. Mr. Metcalfe puts 
the case strongly, and his arguments may con- 
mended to our readers. His k is, however, that 
of a historian as well as that of an advocate. It 
supplies an account of the great historic family the 
Scropes of Yorkshire, including the Lords Scrope 
of Bolton, the Lords Scrope of Masham, and the 
Scropes of Danby. To those who know the place 
occupied in history and literature by the Scropes 
no accession of rank would bring an increase of 
consideration, and even so great an earldom as that 
of Wiltshire might easily be foregone. That a dis- 
tinction might be foregone constitutes no reason 
however, why a privilege should be withheld, and 
an appeal to the Crown to reverse a decision appa- 
rently unjust is natural and commendable under 
the circumstances. A chief objection to the claim 
was that it had been so long withheld. Sufficient 
reasons for delay are furnished in the volume. In 
the ‘ Extinct Peerage’ of Burke it is simply chro- 
nicled that this peerage is forfeited. Such was not 
and could not be the case, since, as is shown, the 
attainder was invalid, the taking up arms for a 
monarch then regnant being incapable of being 
construed into an act of treason. Leaving, how- 
ever, the region of legal subtleties, we may 
draw attention to the references to the Earl of 
Wiltshire and his brother, Sir Stephen Scroop or 
Scrope, in Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard II.’ (see Act III. 
sc. ii.). Four Scropes have been immortalized in 
the historical plays of Shakespeare, two in the 
ballad of ‘Flodden Field, and one in that of 
*Kinmont Willie.’ In addition to the Earl of 
Wiltes, two Scropes have been beheaded. Richard 
Scrope, Archbishop of York, 1398-1405, after his 
informal condemnation by Sir William Fulthorpe, 
who was not a judge, was executed under the 
walls of York, and was buried in York Minster, 
where his tomb, still existing, was held for some 
time to work miracles. He was the noted om 
ticipant in the rising of the Percies, for which 
see Shakespeare's ‘King Henry IV.’ The third 
was Sir Henry le Scrope, third Baron Scrope of 
Masham, who was beheaded for his share in the con- 
iracy to dethrone Henry V. in favour of the Earl 
i March. It is, naturally, hopeless for us to follow 
the fortunes of the Scropes, with which those of 
the ancestors of Mr. Metcalfe were at one time 
allied. Their story is well told by Mr. Metcalfe, 
who warmly espouses their cause. The present 
volame will be welcome in the dales of the North 
Riding watered by the Swale and the Ure, and 
throughout Yorkshire my Its interest will 
not, indeed, be confined to the three Ridings, but 
will extend wherever history and, we may add, 
literature are studied. The illustrations include a 
lendid armorial book-plate, a portrait of the Earl 
of Wiltes, &c., for a description of which see 9 $8. 
i. 480. A pedigree gee | the descent of the 
t claimant of the earldom is a feature in a 
k which is issued by subscription. A few copies 
—they are but few—are accessible to the student. 


The Roxburghe Ballads. Edited by Joseph Wood- 
fall Ebsworth, F.S.A. Part XXVII. Vol. IX. 
(Ballad Society.) 

So much matter of highest interest has come into 

the hands of Mr. Ebsworth since he undertook the 

eighth and final volume of ‘ The Roxburghe Ballads’ 
that he has been compelled to divide it in two, and 
the series now extends to nine volumes. The whole 
of this is in print, and though more valuable 
and interesting matter is to be had for the asking, 
the editing and publication of ‘The Roxburghe 

Ballads’ are accomplished. Since the death of Mr. 

Chappell, by whom the first volumes were edited, 

the work has been entirely in the hands of Mr. 

Ebsworth, to whose zealous, untiring, and unremu- 

nerated labours we have constantly drawn attention. 

It will convey some idea of the amount of labour 

involved when we say that Mr. Ebsworth has con- 

tributed to the Ballad Society 6,052 pages of not far 
short of four hundred words to a page. This task 
has been achieved by one man without any form 
of acknowledgment or recompense, the miser- 
able dole of thanks even, which one would have 
thought inevitable, having been withheld. Societies, 
like corporations—according to the famous mot ot 

Sydney Smith—have no souls to be saved, and no 

more to be kicked than have the cherubim. lf, 

however, one spark of gratitude lingers in the 
minds of those whose interests Mr. Ebsworth has 
so well served, an opportunity still presents itself. 

Material for a small index wolatee remains unpub- 

lished. This, if printed, will consist of a thin half- 

part, of some hundred and sixty pages, containing 
an index of historical persons and events, which 
is obviously necessary to the completeness and 
utility of the collection. If this is to see the light, 
one of two things must happen. Either voluntary 
subscriptions to the cost must be made by possessors 
of the set, or the editor must add to his self-imposed 
labours of editing and illustrating the part after 
the fashion in which previous parts have been 
edited and illustrated the cost of printing—a burden 
which surely should not be imposed upon him, and 
which it is too much to expect him to undertake. 
Having made this further protest and appeal— 
for, in fact, it is both—we turn to the contents of 
the part itself. These are sufficiently interesting 
and miscellaneous, including, among other things 
admirable frontispieces to vols. i., ii., and iii., an 

a ballad index to vol. viii. The volume opens with 

a collection of Restoration ballads, reprinted from 

editions supposedly unique. These deal with sub- 

jects such as General Monck, the destruction of the 

ump, the festivities in London upon the return of 
the king and upon his coronation, together with 
congratulations upon the execution of the regicides. 

Two of them are concerned, moreover, with the 

escape of Charles after the defeat at Worcester, and 

his preservation in the royal oak. A quaint illus- 
tration to the last shows him in the tree, a large 
and not too well-favoured bird, with three crowns 
adhering in a sufficiently uncomfortable fashion to 
his head. The ballads which follow are of a more 
amorous complexion, and consist of woving-songs 
of Kent, circa 1558 and 1611, one of the best being 

‘Fair Susan of Ashford.” We have then ‘The 

Inconstant Maiden ; or, the Forsaken Young Man,’ 

‘The Praise of Saylors,’ ‘How Oxford Scholars 

spent their Time,’ ‘ Robin Goodfellow: the King of 


Pharies,’ ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe ; or, Love’s Master- 
piece,’ &c. Most of these have admirable and quaint 
illustrations. In addition to the designs Mr. Ebs- 
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worth gives comments, explanations, and other 
lucubrations, with occasionally a ballad or stave of 
his own making. What he writes has, of course, a 
strong loyalist and imperial bias, and he shows him- 
self no more indulgent than heretofore to the views 
of precisian and Puritan. Once more we congra- 
tulate him and the society upon the practical 
completion of his task, and once more we claim for 
him the recognition never afforded him, and express 
the hope that this will take the shape most con- 
genial to his own wishes. 


Memoirs of Monsieur d Artagnan. Translated into 
English by Ralph Nevill.—Part Il. The Lieu- 
tenant. (Nichols.) 

A Few months only have elapsed since the first 

volume of a translation of the ‘Mémoires de M. 

d@’Artagnan’ of Sandras de Courtilz, or Courtilz de 

Sandras, was given to the public (see 9 S. ii. 419). 

The second part is now issued, and will, it is to be 

hoped, with no long delay, be followed by the third 

ont concluding portion. The D’Artagnan of Dumas 
and Maquet, with his adventurous companions 

Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, has now disappeared, 

and we have in place of that hairbrained adven- 

turer a motes responsible and fairly prudent 
officer, who, before the volume is over, purchases 
from Mazarin the rank of captain in the Garde du 

Roi. The book is not the less vivacious for the 

disappearance of D’Artagnan’s well-known asso- 

ciates. Athos, indeed, puts in a solitary appear- 
ance, and renders his old friend a service by acting 
as his agent and spy. The book is, however, mainly 

canted by the services D’Artagnan renders as a 

disguised emissary of Mazarin, and by his efforts— 

heroic and sustained, but, alas! unavailing — to 
secure himself a bride with a fortune in the shape 
of the widow of a councillor. This last pursuit is 
sentimental and borders on the tragic. In other 
love affairs—if such they may be called—D’ Artagnan 
shows himself sufficiently reckless, and the manner 
in which, while in England, he constitutes himself 
cook to the French Ambassador in England, M. de 
Bordeaux, for the sake of eens access to a lady 
whom that dignitary honours with his protection, 
igs more amusing than dignified. This escapade 
brings him into conflict with the ambassador, and 
leads to some not too pleasing experiences. Though 
charged with a mission from Cardinal Mazarin, 

D’Artagnan knows better than to declare himself 

an agent. Moved by jealousy, M. de Bordeaux 

chooses to see in him a spy of Condé, and has him 
seized, bound, and gagged, and sent over a prisoner 
to Mazarin. He is lodged in the Bastille, where 

Mazarin, not knowing who he is, forgets all about 

him, and leaves him during six weeks to kick his 

heels in confinement. Ultimately he is set free; 
but it is not without some difficulty that he can 
persuade the Cardinal, to whom suspicion is as 
natural as avarice, that he has not, in fact, been 
meddling in some plot. So unprosperous, as regards 
‘the consequences they entail, are D’Artagnan’s love 
affairs generally, that a man less ardent in tempera- 
ment would probably have carried into execution 
schemes often meditated, and would have aban- 
doned entirely the service of Cupid. Not very 
many are th 3 devoted to English affairs, but 


e 
they have eben ant interest. D’Artagnan shows 
himself a keen observer, though not always an 
accurate prophet. His opinion of Englishmen is, 
as the translator would say, *‘ none too favourable, 
and he declares that Frenchmen do not stand 


specially high in the estimate of English fair ones. 
A very han portion—the principal portion, indeed 
—is occupied with the greed and insincerity of the 
Cardinal (Mazarin), to whom, however, he strives 
to be just. Many incidents in the war of the Fronde 
are depicted with vivacity—with so much vivacity, 
indeed, that we are not quite contented that some 
omissions have been made. These are few and 
trifling, and, as Mr. Nevill points out, do not affect 
the fortunes of D’Artagnan. Historically, the life 
of D’Artagnan is not supposed to be trustworthy or 
accurate. It casts a certain amount of light, at 
any rate, upon the time, and bears what seems to be 
a general air of truth. Sandras has some of the 
gifts of De Foe, and assigns a wonderful air of 
verisimilitude to what he tells. We shall be glad 
to welcome the third portion of this work, the 
more so that we are unfamiliar with the contents 
of the original. The volumes of the ‘ Vie de M. 
d’Artagnan’ were issued by Pierre Marteau at 
Cologne at different dates, and we can boast the 
possession of the first two volumes only. The 
translation remains spirited, and the book con- 
stitutes very agreeable reading. 


THE catalogue of Messrs. Maggs Brothers con- 
tains a large number of interesting items connected 
with early English literature. 


Mr. Harry Sreieut, of Crow Nest, Bingley, the 
author of various books on historic and picturesque 
Yorkshire, promises by subscription ‘ Upper 
Wharfedale from Otley to Langstrothdale’ (we 
should have reversed the order of the nam 
Yorkshiremen know through what spots of marvel- 
lous and romantic beauty the Wharfe passes from 
Carn Fell by Kettlewell, Barden Tower, &c., to 
Bolton Woods and Abbey and so on to Ilkley. The 
volume will, of course, be freely illustrated. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


Ve must call special attention to the following 
notiwes :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to h the 
second communication “ Duplicate.” 

FREDERICK EAR.eE (“‘ Rime for Rhyme”). —The 
former spelling, used by Milton and other early 
writers, is regularly adopted by us, and declared 
accurate by the best authorities. Rhyme is founded 
on a mistaken analogy with rhythm. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S. NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
** It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ ¥ 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.” — Zimes. Friendship's 
“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 
* Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, 
tery be a pi gs but there is no dross among 
** All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rbythmi peech 
of their own high themes.”— Scotsman. 
** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum, *— Westminster Gasette, ee aa: 
**To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
All.” Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
— All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
mirals’ put into orm. Mr. Newbolt mproved on the essay, and given us a m which 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Radition, with Additions. 1s. net. 


“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself 
word Yi the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow onatens bands into Many mh nt 


e world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.” —Sp 

e 

r 

“4 The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 

§ 3s. 6d. net. 

t * There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 

m history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and 

LO indeed, there is nothing at all Kugiish about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 

1e charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. r 


“ The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three c ters. The 
is is and see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 

ero’s life before he told us of the beginning of it...... . Nicholson writes with rare sympath preciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald. 


ng IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

me “ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems i 

ib- us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished a 


volume of ms, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he the 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. Pi possesses creative faculty in a very high 


ly. 

re- An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson 
Let Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. ’ 
~ “Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 


mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most common 

of every-day life.” — Scotsman. place feelings and incidents 
the “The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy witbout losing a pleasant literary fi 

degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems che = because he if ean dann 


his art), and a trifie subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of th rentee ° 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some or: come | 
Pau sail Gazette, 
ed NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 
Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
d to This work contains (1) new by ey and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 


ise- four uncollected letters and notes from bs, several of which have not hitherto been : 
me to Lamb now first correctly rendered. petated ; and (3) certain letters 
E.C. ** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glove. 
turn 
) not London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE DESCRIBED, 


These Volumes will prove to be valuable adjuncts to the 
Works in Village and other Libraries, 


ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... ove 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24 and 28 ove eve ove each 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 1893, January to ove ove 
—————._ For 1894, July to December ose 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889 
Vol. for 1890 eco ove 
UNIVERSAL REVIEW, The. Vols. ‘Sand 7 ox ove oe oe ooo each 
_———— Vols. 1, 3, and 4 (slightly soiled)... each 
CHAMBERS'S of SCIBNCE, and AKTS. Vol. tor 1893... 

ol, for 1894 . ese 


GOOD WORDS. 1892. Bdited by Macueop, D.D. "Containing * Narse Bila by @. M. 


QUIVER VOLUME. November, | 1898... 
May to Uctober, ove 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 


LIBRARY COPIES CIRCULATION. 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 

MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 
PER 
d. 
via one ose ees eve 7 6] Macmillan’s ... ove son 
Cornhill... ... 76 des Deux Mondes 
Boglish liiustrated ... evo ove eve ous Sertvner’s on aie 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living atin near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENOE AT ANY DATE, 


Printed Athenwum Press. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, BC ; 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream Buildings, Chancery Lane, July 1, ad 
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